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THE Boston ScuHoot Boarp ORDERED 


“ That Observation Lessons in the Primary Schools, by Mre. HorKrns, be 
added to the list of reference books for Primary and Normal Schools, one book to be fur- 
nished for the desk of each teacher in the Primary Schools, and one set furnished for use in 


the Normal Schools.’’ 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. B LoUIsA PARSONS Hop- 
KINS_ Four Parts in One Volume. Part First, Sense Lessons; Part hacen, Plaut and Animal Life; 
Part Third, Physical Phenomena of Nature— The Human Body; Part Fourth, Physical Exercises 


and Maxvual Training. 1 volume, cloth, 75 cents net. Four Parts. paper, 20 cents each. 


This Manual, prepared for the Boston Primary Teachers, and adopted by the Boston School Board, 
aims to formulate the general principles of an educational method, which is now being extensively in 
troduced into our educational system, viz: Self-activity in observation, inductive thought, and tangible 
expression, or the acquisition of knowledge and mental and moral development through the training of the 


senses, the training of the hands. and all the powers of observation, dem >nastration, aud expression. 
Other Books by Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 


HOW SHALL MY CHILD BE TAUGHT? PRACTICAL | EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, ATreatise for Parents 


PEDAGOGY, or THE SCIENCE OF TEACHING IL- @ Educators. (loth 40 cents net. 
LUSTRATED. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


THE Boston ScHooL BoARD ORDERED 


“That Blaisdell’s Physiology for Little FolKs be aothorized for use as a text- 


book in the sixth class of the Grammar Schools.’”’ 


‘That Blaisdeil’s Physiology for Little Folks be authorized for use as a refer- 
ence book in the Primary ;Schools (one copy for the desk of each teacher of the first class).’’ 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 30 cts. net. The book bas been revised uncer the im 


mediate supervision of Mrs. MARY H. Hunt, Supt. of Scientific Instruction of the W. C. T 


GEORGE H. MARTIN. Agent Massachusetts Board of Education, says: “‘ The ‘Physiology for Little 
Folks’ is the first prumary Physioloyg which I have seen that I can unqualifiedly recommend, It is admi 


rable in it3 pian, its scope, and its treatment. It is an oasis in the dreary desert of School Physiologies.”’ 


THE Boston ScHooL BOARD ORDERED 


“That King’s Picturesque Geographical Reader (No. 2) be used in the 


1 Vth class of the Grammar Schools for supplementary reading.”’ 


Two books now ready: Home and School 50 cents net. 
This Continent of Ours. 72 cents net. 
O:hers in preparation. 


A PROMINENT £DUCATOR writes: “It would be unkind not to tell you that the ‘ King’s Pictur- 
€sq'le Geographical Readers’ are a continuous delight. They invest, with an inspiring charm, what used 
to be the most irksome of studies to the young pupil. ‘Jography.’ usder the natural system, wi'h these 
delightful books to supplement the study, is re-baptised, and receives a new namv from the happy pupil; 


it is now calied GE-ography.”’ 
Complete Catalogs of our Educational Publications free. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


and Kd 
NATURAL HISTORY PLAYS, DIALOGUES, and RECI- 
tations. For School Exhibitions. Bas. Net 30 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0.’S LIST. 
EPOCHS - Gai GRO. |. ney ted ees 


Edited by ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, Ph.D. As-|By Davip SALMON. New Edition. Revised. 
sistant Professor of History in Harvard College.| With Preface by FE. A. Allen, Professor of En- 


lish in the University issouri. 2 
SECOND EDITION. glish in the University of Missouri. 12mo. 


75 cents. 
THE COLONIES 1472--1 750 ** One of the best working grammars we have ever 
J ‘ seen, aud this applies to all its parts. It is excel- 
By REUBEN GoLp THWAITES, Secretary of the | Callsnely arranges one perieess peneed. iy 1V., 
7 : : it : : , stu erivation is as beautiful and inter- 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, author | esting as it 1s valuable,—but this might be said of the 
of ‘“ Historic Waterways,” etc. With four: whole book.’—New York Teacher. 


colored maps. pp. xviii—jor. Cloth. $1.25. . : 

‘Both physical and political geography receive at- | 
tention in their relation to history, “hich may be | Longmans Primary Grammar, 
regarded as a maiu and extremely valuable feature; By DAVID SALMON. I2mo. 124 pp. 25 cents 
of the work.” —Boston Advertiser. The Primary Grammar 1s an adaptation of the 


, 7m PAT —- or nas first half of the author's School Grammar, with 
SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION, |some of the ¢xplanitions simplified, with many of 


OMAN’S HISTORY OF GREECE, | 2 Gaeee SONNE, and with atew of the aiff 
| 


A History of Greece, from the earliest times to!,.. Thisis a genuine primary grammar. It gets to 
. . aa, -» | business early 26 ~ 5 yaa 
the death of Alexander the Great. By C.W.C, Law to business strictly. 


Oman, M.A., F.S.A., &c, 12mo, with 12 Maps| 
and Plans, Side Notes and Full Index. $1.<50. L ’ S | C HH 

«*, The Harvard University Catalogu: gives | ongmans choo omposition, 
“Oman’s History of Greece” as ind'cating the, By DAViDSALMON. 310 pages. 80 cents. 
amount of knowledge in Greek History required’ * Its direct sensibie m thoa isto be praised a'most 
for admission. | withous reserve. The Lotes for teachers at the end 
‘This is the best school history of Greece which pth hae Egy a ae aud as prac- 

has appeared for many a dav, Nothing of impor- | 7 ‘ 


tance has gone '—English aie Review | Longmans’ Elementary School Composition 
Longmans Handbook of English Literature by Davin Sason. A first book on English 


By R. McWIL.IaAM, B.A, Inspector to the Lon-| Composition for Junior Classes. 104 pages. 
don School Board. Complete in one volume. | : 

‘ ‘ a arte each! This book is identical with Part L. ot Longmans’ 
$1.35. Also sold separately in five parts, each _ School Composition, with ** Notes for ‘eachers’’ 
30 cents. | added. 

* This book has the merit of giving in a brief com * The main feature in which this work d ffers from 
pass a really readable account of the work and rela’ others of its class,— and it is a feature greatly to be 
tive positions of nearly all the greatet English writ- approved,—is the eminent practicality of its exam 
ers, and its critical summaries are, with rare excep: ples, and the usefulness of the lessons set outside of 
tions, just and sound.’’—Spectator. the usual book rules.’’—School Journal 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St, New York. 





30 cents. 








= Now Books—Fall of 1801. 










Literature, Leatherette, pp. 56, 25 cts. 
Each of the above separately, paper, 10 cents 


Literary Club, Dunkirk, N. Y. Paper, pp 36, 15 cents. 
(3) Elementary English. By Joun D. WiLson. Leatherecte, pp. 62, 35 cemb. 


F J. CHENKY, Ph D.. Principal of the Cortland Normal and late Inspector of Academies, rays this 


book meets more closely than any other he knows the exact requirements of the Regents’ Syllabus. 
(4) Prentice’s Problems in Arithmetic, Pap:r, pp. 96, 20 cents. 
(5) Prentice’s Questions in Geography. Paper, pp. 48, 15 cents. 
IG Send stamp for 64-page Catalogue. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 


) (1) Regents’ Selections in American, German, and French 


(2) Thoughts from Earnest Women. Arranged by the Women’s 





Prepared by a Practical Teacher. 


Hall’s Arithmetic Reader (sent by mail for 22 cts.) has a very large sale. 
The best teachers are using it, because their second grade classes are benefited 
by its use. A teacher can soon discover whether the pupil comprehends the 
thought of the words he reads, and the child is taught at an early age to read 
understandingly. 

Hall’s Arithmetic of the Farm and Workshop (sent by mail for 28 
cts ) contains practical examples. Prepare yourself to do practical and business 
examples that come up for consideration in the activities of life. 

We would be pleased to receive your correspondence, Address 


GEO, H. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave,, Chicngo Til. 





BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 
hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. 
nials to its merits as a text-book. 


The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of its success, and testimo- 
Sample copy sent for 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


TEIOMPSON, BROWN ew CO. Publishers. Boston. 








At the present time, when events are | they write. 
so rapidly transpiring, no man, woman, 


day without a lead pencil. A lead pencil fitting themselv 
is as indispensable to a man as a jack- | of shoes. 
knife, and as necessary to a woman as a) 
hair pin. | 
There are many people who give no| 
particular attention to the pencil they are | 
using; the lead may crumble, break, or | peop 
be full of grit; they may cut their fingers | tion, and save 
in trying to cut the cross-grained wood, | annoyance. 
and they may be obliged to wet the lead 
with their tongues at every 0 





THE LEAD PENCIL AGE. 


Those, however, who profit | all that, in the long run, the best is the 
or|by past experiences are as careful in | cheapest. 


i ipped for the/ selecting a lead pencil as they are in| reasc ; rec: 
youth cen feel himesit equipp i es vith a hat or a pair, ommend Dixon’s ‘“ American Graphite’ 


They have in mind whether they want ‘of hardness, and it is a positive pleasure 
the pencil for sketching, drafting, for | to use them. 
|checking a ledger or writing on extra if 
|smooth paper, or for general use. Suchjor if you wv witl 
le get the best results in every direc- | mention the JourNAL or Epucation and 
themselves a world of! send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH 


We are the advocates of good lead| City, N. J., for samples worth double the 
ther word | pencils, and we believe it is conceded by | money. 


For this reason we most strongly rec- 


pencils. They are made in 10 degrees 


If your stationer does not keep them, 
are not familiar with them, 


| DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 




















LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


SPECIALTY 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


te Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 











“My Soul! I mean that,bit of Phosphorus ;that takes its place.’—James Russell Lowell. 


» CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


y ee ’ inciples of the Ox 
‘ \ Sg > > ula, from the vital prine!p 
x€ so Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, nother gonies, be 


3 ior to 
\ > Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists super 
oth or cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu 


ss factured from minerals in the laboratory. The’ formula} is printed on thé label. 
For nearly) thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


hitis, Night Sweats, 
i ll forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronce " 
Le iter | Preventive of Consumption. It restores, and sustains in 

0. 





»l and Physteal Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
veT cotive mainpriet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
Braio workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) 
from 56 West. 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, f 
None genuine without this signature printed on thelabel: te 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 











CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly rcplenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 





EDUCATIONAL, } Botany. Geology, Zeology, Auatomy 
LANTERN SLIDES: and Physiology, Mistology. 


In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY a specialty. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
CHICAGO, 


ILL 





facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
es ———— 
We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Cihemical 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace =| 

ELECTRICAL, and |v. oraers 
CHEMICAL | il 
APPARATUS. | NOW. Z 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 





Apparatus, 


I> 


Pure 





J 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
OSEPH GC ELOTE S 2:03, 404, 604 B.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 


170, GO1 E. F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 





. 
 (ihomicals. 
IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 








1 Foot Power 


De» Barnes 
Les Fa A «f—— P Lathes for wood and 
4 40 vy &, metal work. Scroll 

5 at \<@ Saws, Circular Saws, 
Oi ei 22) etc. Specially adapted 


ope cenriuey fOr use in /ndustrial 
ee and Manual Trainin 
Schools. (GF Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
and Price Lest Sree by mail. 
F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Catalogu 
w 
949 RUBY STREET, 


7 - 

An Extraordinary Razor. 
Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thia 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe amoug experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo hanale; 
$3 00 inivory. Everyrazor,to be genuiue, must bear 
onthe reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 

findthe Building and 


ol SALARIED PEOPL Loan Association 


way of Saving and Investing Money is the best for 
thom of any known method. It is safe and profitable, 
and money can be withdrawn any time at short notice, 
Pays nearly tiree times as well as an ordinary savings 
bank. Three million dollars annually are thus in- 
vested in Philadelphia Pamphlet on the subject free, 
4. F. NEWHALL, 533 Orexe! Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rey” ? Can you afford to he without 
. A Multiple Copying Device ? 
— USE — 
“ The Express Duplicator.” 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble, 
Cheapest, simplest, aud best apparatus. 
Headquarters for All Manifolding Devices, 

Curculars [free of 

©. BENSINGER & C@., 361 Dey St.. New York. 
Ce Principal supplies to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of Duplicuting Apparatus. 4t 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 
and CHURCH ad 
Musical. far sounding, and highly satis” 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 





MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 





Description and prices on application, 


REGstee with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 





Machinery. |. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Is THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 
_ G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Leominster, Mass 
7 5t., Philadelphia. " ? 
Ts on * anadelp Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
~ MACIC 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS. 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
Great light. No smoke, A Lime 
Light that is quiet. Zoth lights 
more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue, 


C. T. MILLIGAN, "Phiten 
» Ve 


















Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


a, TU NT 
" Beate Li 
- Myatt le 
= alia Wit sau th» Fe has 
Has Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Only Noise 
less School Pointer made. Sainple, postpaid, 25 cts. 
Cifford’s Air-Tight Ink Well. 
The only Air-tight Ink Well made Cau be easily at- 
tached to any school desk. Sample, postpaid, 25 ets. 
School Pen and Pencil Case. 
Can be attached to any schoul desk. Sample, 25 cts. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Slate and Composition Blackboards, Stand- 








PHILADELPHIA. 
ard School Shades, Etc., Ete. i 


De scriptive ened ane orn “ ty aperieatven. CHOOL FURNITURE, 
W.A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’l Schoo! Furnishers | BLACKBOARDS 
24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. | SCHOOL APPARATUS 
5 Somerset St., Boston. MAPS GLOBES : 
ate — ’ 5 
KINDERCARTEN |: MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 








OE 13th Bt., N. ¥. City. _&& : 8 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bella of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


Schools, Fire Alarms, F-rmas, ete, FULLY 
WARBANTED. stelegne sent Free. J. L. HAMMETT, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, @. | 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Essentials of Geography 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEws oF THE YEAR, 
For 18901--°92, 


By Cc. C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and ten pages of new matter have been 
added, making it one of the most complete and valuable editions of this popular 
book ever published. ° 


Cloth, by mail, postpaid. Price, 50 cents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawiug. Price, 60 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


KINDERGARTEN 





d. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO. 
3 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


FOR MAGIC LA 
knowing about 





NTERNS®, and other new fx 


‘afalowne fre< 


‘afures w } 
Mention this paver — 


IT PAYS 


To be cautious in the choice of medi- 
cines. Many are injured by trying ex- 
periments with compounds purporting 
to be blood- purifiers, the principal 
recommendation of which would seem 
to be their ‘‘cheapness.’”’ Being made 
up of “worthless, though not always 
harmless, ingredients, they may well 
be “cheap;’’ but, in the end, they are 
dear. The most reliable medicines are 
costly, and can be retailed at mod- 
erate prices, only when the manufactur- 
ing chemist handles the raw materials 
in large quantities. It is economy, 


therefore, 
To Use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the valuable components 
of which are imported, wholesale, by the 
J.C. Ayer Co. from the regions where these 
articles are richest in medicinal properties. 

“Tt is a wonder to me that any other 
than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a show in the 
market. If people consulted their own in- 
terest, they would never use any other; for 
it is not only the best, but, on account of its 
concentrated strength and purity, it is the 
most economical.’’ —James F. Duffy, Drug- 
gist, Washington st., Providence, R. I. 

Dr. A. L. Almond, Druggist, Liberty, Va., 
writes: ‘Leading physicians in this city 
prescribe 


Sarsaparilla. I have sold it for eighteen 
years, and have the highest regard for its 
healing qualities.” 

“Although the formula is known to the 
trade, there can be no successful imitation 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Without having the 
enormous facilities of the J. C. Ayer Co., it is 
impossible for other parties to put together 
such valuable ingredients, at the low cost 
of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


It stands at the head of all similar prepara 
tions.”"-—Mark A. Jones, 50 years a drugg'st, 
60 Cambridge st., E. Cambridge, Mass. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
f ANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETATiUX 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 












andrews” 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Cnarts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the 0. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circulaz 


4NDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS € CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


BSTRAGTS OF LECTURES — 


ON THE 
Science of Education. 
By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 
A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90. 


We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
containing these articles, which we will send, pos! 
paid, to any address for $1.00. 


Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU.. 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass 








WANTED, 
Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem 
ber and December, to continue three or four months 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Bostot 








INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 da 


va 


Never returns. No purge. No Salve N° 
suppository. Remedy mailed free. _Addre 8 
————. J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, NewYork City, N ¥ 











HigAmM OrcurTT, Mgr. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A NEW LIGHT 


+ ‘ 
J.B. COLT & CO .16 Beekman Street,Now Yor 


190 SONGS fora2centstamp Hous & Yours, Carte & 





Journal of Edueation. 








Vol. XXXIV, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 5, 1891. 


No. 18. 








Jour nal of l ducation. 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THR 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Masse. 








A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 








The bleak, chill wind of November 
Blows over the garden-beds; 

In the bitter and frosty weather, 
The asters hang their heads. 

Where the flame of the ~ brightened 
The walke a month ag 

Dead leaves hang black « a withered, 
Or litter the earth below. 


In the first cold night of autumn, 
The dablia’s pride was lost ; 
The hollyhock’s splendor vanished 
At the coming of the frost. 
Even the brave little pansy 
Hides under the leaves that fall, 
And not one flower of the sammer 
Answers the robin’s call, 


But lo! Ina the corner yonder 
There’s a gleam of white and gold,— 
The gold of a summer’s sunshine, 
The white of winter's cold. 
And, laden with spicy odors, 
The autumn breezes come 
From the nooks and corners, brightened 
By the brave chrysanthemum. 


Hail to thee! beautifal flower, 
With royal and dauntless mien 
Facing the frosts of winter,— 
I crown thee autumn's queen. 
With your gleam of late, sweet sunshine 
You brighten the closing year, 
And keep us thinking of summer 
Till the winter we dread is here. 


Brave, beautifnl, steadfast flower, 

You come with a message to all; 
Smile in life’s bitterest weather, 

And brighten its lonesome fal). 
Carry some beauty of summer 

In the heart till the season’s past, 
And let the dread winter that cometh 


Find a flower in the son! at last. 
—Eben FE. Rexford. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Suet. Josera Kenney, TJraill County, N. Dak. ; 
Without manners and good morals the three R's and all 


the sciences will be an injury. 


Supr. W. W. Stetson, Auburn, Me. : 
of weight can be urged against studying the elements of 
agriculture in our rural schools. 

E. D. Warrietp, LL.D., President of Lafayette Col- 
lege: I believe that the time now is that no young man 
is adequately educated until he is trained in citizenship. 


Surr. Wm. Connett, Fall River, Mass.: The grad- 
uates of our grammar schools fail in knowledge of how 
to stady, in the ability to use their minds in consecutive 


thought and in close application. 


Journat or Pepacoay: A teacher may know the 
mind as well as Kant did and be a poor teacher after all, 
while he may know nothing about it so far as the know). 
edge of books is concerned, and still do excellent work. 


If young 





No argument 


Supt. Caannina Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: 
women are permitted to take the course of training with- 
out regard to special aptitude for teaching and to finish 
it with the idea that the city owes them positions, & train- 
ing school will prove a positive injary. 


Pres. Davip S. Jorpan: Great men make great 
schools whether they be old or new. No second-hand 
man was ever a great teacher, and no great investigator 
ever a poor teacher. A great man never fails to leave a 





great mark on every youth who comes within the circle of 
his influence. 


Grorce Howxanp, Chicago: Some portion of the 
time devoted to the study and discussion of method might 
more profitably be employed in studies designed to in- 
crease the information, enlarge the understanding, and 
broaden the thought of the teacher, giving a higher, 
richer, and more generous culture. From a broad minded, 
well educated, and refined teacher the children will re- 
ceive more intellectual, moral, and spiritual benefit than 
from all the methods ever devised and carried out by a 
well trained and methodic dunce. 








THE EQUIPMENT. 


BY SUPT. SAMUEL MAYOR, HILLSBORO, 0. 


Many things must be taught, from the first day in 
school, that are not down in the books. Obedience to 


tions.” “ Like the rules in the Latin Grammar,” said the 
pretty teacher. 

The Professor was becoming interested in the trials of 
bis Second Assistant. “ Don’t forget,” he said, “that 
there were people unreasonable enough to find faults, 
even in the perfect system of your great inspirer, Profes- 
sor Squeers. Theories that are too perfect are often in- 
capable of being reduced to practice. Our educational 
system should be on the plan of a tubular iron bridge,— 
the greater the pressure, the nearer the molecules of iron 
are to their normal position. It must be iron to supply 
the need of the many, but it must be elastic to meet the 
wants of the individual ” 

“I have often thought,” said Miss Blank, “ that in 
our teaching we should lift our eyes to the heavens to 
learn a lesson from the spheres, and curve a little to avoid 
collision with other bodies.” 

“Yes,” said the Professor, “a perfect system always 
has its curves, but the curve must be a part of the 
system. 


”” 





law is as necessary to learn as reading ; writing and lan. 
guage are not more important than purity of speech and 
life ; patriotism is the very soul of history and worth no 
less of time; industry will outweigh geography :; honesty 
will ever be the peer of arithmetic ; politeness and gener- 
osity, not second to drawing and music ; while truth,—its 
love, its pursuit, and its acquisition,—is worthy of them 
all. Indeed, unless our higher natures are cultivated and 
ur baser tendencies checked, the schools had better be 
disbanded and their noble buildings razed to the ground 
Although the true teacher does not separate instructions 

in al] of these things from any study in the course, but 
sees them constantly between the lines and throughout 


“That is just my trouble,” 
Assistant, ‘‘ I don’t know whether my curves form a part 


responded the Second 


of my system or are only little weak, curving tendrils, 
reaching out vainly and finding no support in the system 
to which they may cling.”’ 

“T can tell you your present dfliculty,” said the Pro- 
fessor smiling. ‘ It is after school and you are tired. I 
see, too, just what is worrying you now. 
the longer I teach, the more fully I realize the fact that 


Like yourself, 


we have our pupils at the formative period of their lives. 
for 
the illustration is used so often, but it is a most perfect 
We must bear down hard on our pupils 


[ won't mention the ‘clay in the hands of the potter,’ 


figure of speech. 





the day, yet so great in certain quarters has been the 
neglect allowed that 10,000 more educated criminals are 
in our prisons to day than there were ten years ago; and 
the inevease, too, has been more rapid than the growth of 
Self-preservation incited us to guard 


our population. 
the sacred interests of the 


against idleness and anarchy ; 
home arouses us against profanity, obscenity, and all im- 
purity ; the whole business world demands of us that 
honor be cherished like a precious jewel ; while state after 
state is instructing its teachers to teach its youth how to 
guard against insidious poisons of every kind that tend to 
debase mankind. 

It is good to train our boys and girls to be worthy cit- 
izens, but nobler yet to incite them to develop their phys- 
ical, mental, and moral faculties so that they will be 
enabled, in the words of Dr. E. E. White, * to fulfill the 
purpose of human existence ; that is, to live completely” 
Thus instructed, they will not be forgetful of their duties 
to themselves, to society, or to God. 


AN AFTER-SCHOOL TALK. 


BY MARY F. FRENCH. 


The Second Assistant looked discouraged as she eaid, 
“ If you should ask me what great educator I would take 
as a model, whose principles I should strive to carry eut 
in my teaching, I should answer without hesitation, Pro- 
fessor Squeers of Dotheboys’ Hall. Of course,” 
went on to say, “ Of course I should not adopt his meth- 
ods in every detail, but the fundamental idea is perfect 
The pretty teacher opened her eyes wide, and the Profes- 
sor seemed to await an explanation. ‘ The fact is,” she 





she | 


to give them the right form ; we must be strict with them, 
and not let them form bad habits to fetter them through 
life, and perhaps to draw them away from the kingdom 
of heaven, and yet we must bear on very lightly some- 
times; we must barely touch them, that they may pre- 
serve the beautiful curves of their own individuality. 
You are not the only one who may feel discouraged,” he 
continued; “ we must all feel so when we think of our- 
selves as alone at the wheel. 
remember we are but little children, with a Father's hand 
clasping and guiding our weak and erring ones. If we 
remember that, we shal! not fail.” The Second Assistant 
glanced at the Profes:or gratefully, aud the pretty teacher 
looked as if she wished she could take it all in. ‘“ Be- 
continued the Professor, * it is not all discourage- 


Tell me something that has been encour- 


To feel strong, we must 


sides, 
ments, is it ? 
aging in your work.” 

At this the Second Assistant brightened up and said 
she thought there had been some encouraging things in 
her work. ‘In the first place,” she went on to say, “ my 
scholars have improved wonderfally in their manners. I 
read that bright little fairy story about the teacher of 
good manners that was published last spring in the Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation, and thought I would apply it prac- 
tically. Well, it worked like a charm I gave them 
regular tasks in politeness. They must do three con- 
sciously polite acts every day, and we had a five minute 
recitation in politeness every day. We resurrected Sir 
Philip Sidney, and as much of Chesterfield as was worthy 


of emulation, and now I am so tired of having the boys 


»*! take their hats off to me on every pozsible occasion that I 


envy Wolsey when there were none so poor as to do him 
reverence. They certainly have improved wonderfully in 


manners.” 








said, “I believe J lack system. Now my celebrated 
model, Professor Squeers, says,—I'll give you his exact | 
words,—‘ We go upon the proctens mode of teaching, | 
the regular education system!’ Now there's some sense | 
in that! The schoolroom is the place above all others | 
where you cannot get along without system, but just as 
get my ‘regular education syetem’ to working finely, 


there comes along a big boy, or a delicate little girl, that| 





general rule, 


I other idea you got from the JOURNAL, 


“Tf you are going to boom the town, as the lady in 


ithe fairy story did,” said the Professor, ‘ I shall have to 


linvest at once.” 


“T think you were quite successful in ca'rying out that 
’ said Miss Blank. 


‘‘ What idea was that ? ’’ asked the Professor. 


‘Now isn’t it trying,” said the Second Assistant in 


doesn’t work into it well, and I make an exception to my | ‘answer to the Professor’s question, ‘‘Isn’t it trying to 
and by and by I find my rule is all excep always have to confess that the ideas that prove successful 
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are not your own, but are only borrowed from other 
people and dressed up to suit your own fancy?” 

The pretty teacher said she thought it took quite a 
good deal of artistic ability to dress a person well, much 
less an idea. ‘ Besides,” said the Professor, “what do 
you take an educational journal for ? ” 

“Partly, I suppose,’ answered the Second Assistant, 
“ because it’s a fashion among teachers. Then I like to 
read the JouRNAL partly as an intellectual recreation 
and partly to know what is going on in the educational 
world; then, once in a while, I like to introduce an idea 
into the ‘howling wilderness’ of my own mind, and the 
JOURNAL is a good place to draw from for colonization.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the Professor, “that is just what a 
teacher should take an educational journal for,—to get 
ideas. They are the potter’s clay, and it is our task to 
form them into the shape most needed for our own par- 
ticular schools. You have no reason to be discouraged 
that your best methods are obtained by adapting the ideas 
of others to your own particular work. Though you can- 
not make the clay, be thankful that you have the potter’s 
skill to make it available. Bat what is this idea to which 
Miss Blank referred ?” asked the Professor. 

“Tt was about choosing sides in spelling,” replied the 
Second Assistant. ‘The writer of the article thought it 
was not a waste of time if the children were really inter- 
ested in it. So, to interest them, she called it a war, 
chose captains, and wrote the misspelt words on the black- 
board as so many battles lost. I merely expanded the 
idea, and adapted it to my geography class, because the 
scholars did miss so dreadfully on those South Amer- 
ican names. I proposed having a South American war. 
We were to have two weeks to get the ammunition ready. 
Each South American word was a cannon ball. 
tain number of these cannon balls was to be prepared 
each day and recited to me.” 

“ Did mixed figures of speech form part of the amimu- 
nition ?”’ asked Miss Blank. 

The Second Assistant did not deign to reply, but con- 
tinued : “ Besides these, each pupil prepared a supply 
of five for himself, thus bringing in words that were not 
in the regular lesson. I had the sides chosen at once, 
with a general for each, who was to look up the lazy ones 
during the week and see that they studied. One side 
chose blue for a color, and the name of the general in 
light blue, and the names of his army in dark blue were 
written on the blackboard, that, like Cesar of old, the 
general might know the name of every man in his army. 
The other side chose shades of grey, and were somewhat 
cast down in spirit to hear themselves called ‘ Rebs’ by 
the other side boys.” 

“Was it a sanguinary war?” 
looking a little bored. 

“‘ Very,” answered the Second Assistant. ‘It took 
place Friday afternoon. The cannon balls flew thick and 
fast, and the blood of the wounded gushed forth in red 
crayon on the blackboard.” 

‘““ Who were the wounded ? ” asked the Professor, look- 





asked the Professor, 


ing somewhat more interested. 
‘Those who missed words,” was the answer. 
were several wounded and one slain; that is, he missed 


“ There 


A cer-|_ 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 


BY E. E. CATES, NEW YORK, 


When we enter the office of a lawyer or a physician or 
the study of a clergyman, we generally find a good sized 
library pertaining to law, medicine, or theology, and when 
we do not find such libraries we conclude that the law- 
yer, physician, or clergyman is not “upto thetimes.” If 
trustees and boards of education applied this reasoning 
with teachers how many of us could retain our positions ? 
It is astonishing to find so many teachers without peda- 
gogical books and educational papers. 

The profession of teaching never will rank with other 
professions till teachers enter upon it as their life work. 

If I am rightly informed, Blackstone is the lawyer’s 
classic and all lawyers read this before they are ad- 
mitted to the bar. But how many teachers there are 
who, when they enter the schoolroom, are ignorant of the 
names of our clas-ics,—Ascham, Rousseau, Spencer, Page, 
etc. Indeed, there are those of years of experience who 
know nothing of these men or their writings, and who 
receive with utter contempt every suggestion to read edu- 
cational papers. 

Superintendent Draper in an address before the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, in reference to this subject 
said: ‘* Educational literature is becoming more and more 
plentiful. The different school periodicals are energetic 
and progressive, and seem to be gaining in circulation. 
They should be much more liberally supported than they 
are, however; they should find their way into every 
schoolroom and every household which counts a teacher 
in its membership. As well undertake to turn out hoe- 
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every word. I know that fact does not redound greatly|cake without corn meal as to be an acceptable teacher 


to my glory as a teacher, but I never did have a perfect 
school, and that is why I am so often discouraged,” said 
the Second Assistant, losing something of her animated 
expression. “I am glad your school has faults,” said 
the Professor, kindly ; if it were perfect, we should not 
be able to keep you here long.’’ The Second Assislant 


gave him another grateful look as she said, “I buried|;, give the best in your power? 
g ; 


him deep in navy blue crayon dust, as that was the near- 
est approach to black in which his name would show on 
the board. Those that never missed at all were on the 
roll of honor, and had their names written in yellow 
letters, which in imagination we considered gilt, and the 
great South American war was ended, but the record of 
the struggle remained in vivid colors on the blackboard 
for a week afterward. The scholars seldom fail now on 
South American names, for as a word was missed we 
called it a battle lost, and the scholars were drilled in 
those words during the next week I shall try Europe in 


the same way next term.” 
your next war,” said the Professor. 


Here the janitor appeared with the broom, and the 
Professor, with one sweeping statement, put an end to 


the talk. 


** Invite me in when you have 


without reading the current school news and sharing in 
the educational discussions of the day.” 

Perhaps you are teaching in a school that gives small 
pay and feel that what you earn must be used for what 
seems more needful than educational books. But do you 
not owe it to yourself and to those entrusted to your care 
I have known many 
teachers who gave as their excuse for not subscribing for 
educational papers the lack of means. Yet these same 
teachers had money to attend the various entertainments 
of the seasons, to attend dancing school, or to indulge in 
their favorite cigars as regularly as they took their meals. 

Again you plead that your work is so hard you have 
no spare time. If that is your only plea, then better let 
some of your work go with a slight preparation and by 
spending the time thus gained in reading, you will find 
your work easier. 

How often has a physician, relying on his reputation, 


The Journal of October 29 contained a Thanksgiving 
Exercise by Annie Isabel Willis. 

The Journal of next week will contain a genuinely read- 
able story by John Preston True 





neglected to keep himself posted and been obliged to suc- 
cumb to a youngerman! Soit will bewith us. Unless we 
keep ourselves posted on the advanced school ideas, devices, 
methods, and news, we must soon seek new fields of labor. 
Nor should our current reading be confined to educational 
journals. The Arena and The Forum have many ar- 
ticles which are of exceeding benefit to teachera, and as 
these magazines represent the most advanced thought of 
the day, we find in them the best on subjects of religion, 
science, and politics. 

I am very glad that the uniform examinations require 
work in methods. As a result many whootherwise would 
not have read books on methods;, and a3 a result of this 
reading our schools have better teachers. The favorite 
book used in prepartion for these examinations seems to be 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. I say this, 
because it is the one that I have occasion most frequently 
to lend. A novel needs to be read but once, but we can- 
not generally digest an educational book with one read- 
ing. It must be read slowly ; most of them require a 
second reading, and there are some that need to be read 
every year. I profitably spent all the leisure time of a 
summer vacation in reading Sully's Outlines of Psy- 
chology. 

It is necessary to vary our reading. We need to rea‘ 
books outside of our profession,—but let them be such as 
will benefit us,—and thus we shall be brought in contac! 
with great minds. It may be that in such reading we 
will find something that will be a great help in our work. 
Gill’s School Management has as an appendix some ex 
amination questions, among which is this: ‘‘ What is the 
best way to become a good schoolmaster?” As an 
answer to this allow me to quote once more from Super- 
intendent Draper’s address, cited above: “ Understand 
what is needed in a teacher in the public school, equip 
for the work, not to an extent which will just enable you 
to pass the examination or gain a certificate, but in full 
measure, pressed’ down, and running over. I insi:t that 
others shall do the same. Keep at the very forefront of 
educational work and help place that front upon higher 
aud still higher ground Feel the independence which 
comes of duty thoroughly and fully performed. Work 
with zeal and alacrity. If you cannot do it conc!ude that 
you have mistaken your calling and try something else. 
Know what may be expected of you and do it completely 
and beyond question. Then insist upon what belongs to 
you, and not to you personally, but to a faithful worker 
in a most important, a most honorable, and a most benefi- 
cent work. Magnify your office, make it an exalted one 
by exalting it.” 

Are we all equipped for our work “ in a full measure, 
pressed down, and running over”? Are we keeping our- 
selves “at the forefront of educational work”? Do we 
care about the issue in Wisconsin or Illinois; whether 
married women and “homely” women shall be allowed 
to teach? Are we working with “zeal and alacrity,”’ or 
simply trying for an election for next year? Are we 
magnifying our office? Are we making the profession 
of the teacher “an exalted one by exalting it”? These 
are pertinent questions and demand our attention. We 


_jcan better “equip for our work,” keep ourselves “ at the 


the forefront of educational work.” and work with more 
“zeal and alacrity” by reading and studying pedagogical 
books and educational journals. 








OVER-CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION. 


BY WELFORD ADDIS, WASHINGTON, D. OC. 


AN OBJECTION TO HIGH ART AS A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL STUDY. 

I once heard of a high official who had expressed his 
surprise that the clerks of the government departments at 
Washington did not employ an agent to look after their 
interests in the same manner as the great railroad and 
telegraph corporations and the sugar trust are said to do. 
But it appears to me that the pupils of the public schools 
are far more in need of protection than the government 
clerks, each of whom, if a man of character, can take 
care of himself, confidently expecting recognition from 


-|the head of the establishment with which he is connected. 


But the public school child is hopelessly at the mercy of 





the maker of programs, and can only depend on nature 
‘for protection from the evils of an overloaded curriculum, 
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though at the cost of time wasted among the multiplicity 
of subjects which it presents for his attention. Thus he 
resembles the celebrated dramatist Molitre, who got along 
so well with his physician by paying for the prescriptions 
but refusing to take what had been preseribed. 

It is certainly wonderful to hear the talk about art in- 
struction in the public schools. One might think that the 
present generation was nursing an epoch that will in time 
rival the age of Pericles, of Augustus Cawsar, or of the 
Medicis. If one asks for what end this instruction in art 
is to be given, two answers may be made. One end is 
that the perception of beauty is an antidote to the doing 
of evil which is the ugliest form of the ugly ; the other is 
that the pleasures derived from the perception of the 
beautiful may be no longer confined to the moneyed or 
well-born class. The first answer is based on ethical 
grounds, the second on communistic. 

Let us examine the facts for an instant, to see if in the 
past the love of the beautiful, let alone its mere mechan- 
ieal perception, has always been the mark of an age that 
practiced the cardinal virtues, if it be an accompaniment 
of peace or war, if a characteristic of a poor or a rich 
community. The revival of art in Italy occurred after 
the eastern trade had enriched her cities and while popu- 
lar factions were destroying their liberties. The insatiate 
hatred, the perpetual internecine strife, the turbulence of 
the mob, the constant appeal of one faction or city to 
some foreign power to assist them to destroy another, as 
shown in the history of the Italian art-loving municipal- 
ities, would be unprecedented had not the Greek art- 
loving municipalities shown the very same thing. The 
trade of Athens, like that of Florence, made the citizens 
rich and ostentatious, and led them to indulge in the lux- 
uries of ambition and art. 

In a country of which it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that it is the bottom rather than the coast of the Ger- 
man Sea, a very remarkable art arose during the six- 
teenth century. In the warm climate of Greece and 
Rome clothing is not as necessary as in the north of 
Europe, and the forethought and self-restraint required 
by the colder climate gives a less lively and varied play 
of expression to the human countenance, while changing 
nature affords and accentuates the variety that dress and 
drudgery do not permit. Instead of compiling a goddess 
or a saint from disjecta membra of ideal animal beauty, 
with chisel or brush, the Dutchman painted the landscape, 
the cottage, and the tavern. But not until the East 
Indian trade had created a market for his productions by 
creating at home an aristocracy of wealth. 

The age of Augustus and the age of Louis XIV., as 
Voltaire calls it, were alliances between absolute mon- 
archy and wealth. During the former epoch the prov- 
inces of the empire were plundered to rebuild Rome and 
feed its proletariate ; and during the second the provinces 
of France were drained to build Versailles and support a 
proletariate of courtiers and soldiers. 

The position of Japan is sufficiently insular to preserve 
the individuality of her people while their mental charac- 
teristics incline them toward progress. With them an art 
has arisen noted for what I may be permitted to call its 
verve and naiveté. It is not a grand art. It has no 
architecture. Its wooden images are as repulsive as its 
decorated pottery is attractive. The people among whom 
this art has flourished have been thus described by one 
who dwelt five years among them: “ The tradesmen will 
cheat you out of your eyes if you let them, and a good 
many will rather lie than tell the t-uth. But there is no 
malice in it all. If you find them out, they will simply 
laugh at you, as if to say they thought they were clever 
in trying to take you in, and you were atill more clever 
in having caught them.” The good nature of the jolly 
Japanese under these trying circumstances may be attrib- 
utable to the verve and naiveté of their art, but the cir- 
cumstances themselves are by no means peculiar to Japan. 

It is evident, if history be true, that art, meaning, of 
course, fine art, is one of the results of surplus wealth, 
and wealth of trade, and trade of times in which the mer- 
cantile class have acquired a position of importance in 
the state. When springing from a pure love of making 
the beautiful, as in Greece of ancient times and in the 
Italy of the Renaissance, it is accompanied by disastrous 
exaltation; when mostly imitative, as in the age of the 
early Roman and French Czsars, it is accompanied by 
disastrous debauchery. Without attempting any general 





and therefore pretentious explanation of these facts, I de- 


This is a step in the right direction. It popularizes 


sire to mention one feature that is contained in them. It|the work of the Weather Bureau, and lends a new inter- 


seems that the faults of the epochs that were truly art-| est to many of the studies pursued in the school. 


Physi- 


loving were faults due to the too extensive cultivation of |cal geography and physics are fraught with additional 
the imagination and the absence of the rectifying ingredi-}value when the pupils see the use made of the instru- 
ent of mental life, given by a survey of the past which we | ments therein described and the principles there evolved. 


call judgment or common sense. Readers of Bishop 


Are there not many schools where the same thing can 


Butler’s Analogy will be reminded of his remarks on this| be done with interest and profit? The government offi- 


subject. 


“ Imagination,” he says, “ that forward, delusive|cers are willing and anxious to diffuse as widely as pos- 


faculty, ever obtruding itself beyond its sphere, of some|sible the knowledge obtained with great precision and tel- 


assistance, indeed, to comprehension, but the author of all|egraphed all over the country. 
The same evil consequences of over cultivation | done, and that every boy and girl who is old enough to 


error.” 


It is hoped this will be 


of the imagination is seen in the too frequent reading of | go toa high school will know how to interpret the weather 
romances, which are made up of occurrences that being|maps which are posted in conspicuous places, and that 
isolated from the other nine tenths of the facts that in|the work of the bureau will be rated at its true value. 


real life accompany them, are well calculated to put a 
man at odds with his surroundings and to cause him, like 
the hero in an amusing burlesque, 


“To ever keep Ohing for what he had not, 
Not contented with Owing for what he had got.’’ 








A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Every one said, “ Miss B you don’t know Miss 
? Well, you ought to. She is the best teacher 
in this town. If that boy of yours is given up by Miss 
B I'll know there’s nothing in him. ‘ Bad record’ ? 
Why, Miss B—— doesn’t take any notice of records 
given to her. She finds out what a child is for herself. 
She doesn’t give up trying to save him until she knows 
he’s thoroughly bad, and no former record ever influences 
her one bit.” That is the way they all talked about Miss 
B to me. 

I said to one of her pupils: ‘Do you like Miss 
B——?” The child's face glowed, —* I love Miss B ! 
Every one does. Why, she’s the best teacher in town.” 

I began to ask questions about Miss B I learned 
that she spent her vacations in pleasant places with jolly 
people. I learned that she read books and papers and mag- 
azines and took great interest in the year of our Lord, 1891. 
I learned that she was a citizen of the world, and there- 
fore a doubly true American, or should I say, I learned 
she was so thoroughly American that she had become a 
citizen of the world? I learned that she was capable of 
loving the child of an Irish laborer as well as the child of 
a wealthy American. That is no small thing to be able 
to do, either. It means that Miss B is a true woman, 
and therefore worthy that much abused, but honorable 
title, lady. I learned that Miss B never talked as 
if education to-day were the best the world will ever 
know, and I learned that she did not think a normal 
school graduate must necessarily be a fine teacher. This 
means that she is enthusiastic upon the subject of educa- 
tion,—too enthusiastic to be content with anything short 
of perfection and too wise to be a partisan. 

After learning all this, I became personally acquainted 
with Miss B 
cessful. Added to a naturally refined and intelligent 
mind were great common sense, a warm heart, and a 
genial disposition. 
teacher should cultivate most. 
she replied, and then added, with her pleasant laugh, 
The love that overcometh evil.” 
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Squads of pupils in charge of a teacher will be weleomed 
at any of the stations. There they can see the instru- 
ments in actual use and the corrections worked out that 
have to be applied to the various readings. 

A teacher who so desires can see numerous ways that 
this government work can be utilized to break up the 
monotony of textbook work, and it will not add in the 
least to the burdens the pupils and teachers ‘are now 
carrying. 





IMAGINATION EXERCISE. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


An entertaining and profitable Friday Afternoon Exercise could 
easily be made by allowing the pupils to give rein to their imagioa- 
tion. Some of the easy talkers should do this orally, others should 
write and read brief essays. The teacher need have no fear but 
that the boys and girls will have sufficiently vivid imaginations to 
make the exercise abundantly attractive. It should have the air of 
a conversation, and those who read their own essays should talk as 
though it was some rare treasure that he had found in some imag- 
inative place. Once give them the idea and they will carry it out. 
For example :— 

No. 1. Hasit ever occurred to you, boys (or girls), what a sur- 
prise it must have’ been to the first man who ever ate an oyster ? 

No. 2. Who was the firat man to eat an oyster ? 

No.1. That is the question. 

No. 3. Well, well, I never thought of that, but there must 
bave been a first man, musn’t there ? 

No. 1, Certainly. 

No. 4. Folk always ate oysters. Indians ate them. Why, 
down at Damriscotta, Me., there is a mountain of oyster shells, 
Some of the shells were Jarger than any known in this age of the 
world. i 

No. 5. I know it. The Indians must have held high carnival 
and have had a church oyster supper every night in the week. 

No. 6. Why not call it an oyster stew camp-meeting ? 

No. 3. Because even an Indian wouldn’t waste such oysters on 
a church stew. 

No. 2. But I tell you there must have been a first man to eat an 
oyster. 

No. 4. Oh, nonsense, men always ate oysters. 

No. 7. I have been trying to recall a story I once heard about 
the first man who ever ate an oyster. He was in a melancholy 
mood as he walked along the shores of the bay, listening to the 
monotonous murmur of the sad sea waves, when he espied a very 
old and ogly shell all coated over with parasites and sea-weeds, 
It was such an offensive looking thing that he kicked it, ont of 


. Then, I knew why she was so suc-|spite. The incensed animal gaped wide with indignation, prepar- 


atory to closing more tightly than ever. The man seeing the bean- 
tifol cream-colored layers shining within the shell, lifted the aged 
native to see what was within, and his finger was too far in for 


I asked her once, what = ° young comfort when the animal closed on it. The enraged man jamped 
‘Steadiness of purpose,” | and kicked and threw hie finger with the shell so vigorously as to 


release it, and then naturally enough put bis fioger in bis mouth to 


comfort it, when he shouted with delight to find such a delicious 
morsel. Forgetting hie finger he picked up the shell again and 


- with a stone broke it open and drank the liquor, and finally tasted 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY F. E. STRATTON, PH.D., DAVENPORT, IA. 


An attempt has been made to utilize the work of the 
United States Signal Service officers in our schools. The 
local observer has placed a neat frame in the high school 


the animal himeelf. 


No. 3. What, without lemon juice! 

No. 5. Without salt and pepper! 

No. 7. Yes, without even a cracker. 

No. 6. He did the cracking. 

No. 4. I gness he was the fellow that celebrated at Damriscotta. 
No. 7. Well, he was the first man that ever ate an oyster. 

[In this way let them go on taking such of the following sub- 


jects as thay choose, or any similar ones. Let them work out the 


building and he sends each school day a map showing the imaginary stories for themselves. It is infiaitely more interesting 


results of the daily observations all over the country. 
The local observer has given the pupils instructions and 
interesting talks showing what meteorological observa- 
tions are taken there from day to day, and explaining their 
significance. Among other things he explained a few 
mornings ago, why observations taken from a single ba- 
ete., are of ten mis- 


’ 


rometer, marked “ Fair,” “ Ruiny, 
leading, while a large number of observations taken at 


for them, and you will get mach greater variety. | 


The man who first Jearned that coal would burn. 
The discovery of the first diamond, 

The man who firet boiled an egg. 

The first man to milk a cow. 

The first man to kill a whale. 

The first man to barness a horee or reindeer. 

The first man to shear a sheep. 

The first man to whittle, 

The first man to swim. 

The firat man to fly a carrier pigeon. 

The first man to ride horeeback. ' 
It will be easy for the children to find io this list subjects enough 


the same hour at stations widely separated may be prof- for more than one exercise, and these will suggest as many moe 








itably utili zed. 


similar subjects for imagination talks or essays. 
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F id end ood the apider’s liqaid food is pumped backward from the | with the utmost freedom by the children. These figure 


Methods for the Schoolr OOM, | mouth to the intestine. sentences are to be read as fluently and intelligently as 


mq The spider has one pair of short legs besides the four|« John has my knife,” or “ Have you my pencil?” It is 
NOTES. pairs of long ones. It uses the long legs for walking, | not difficult, is not complicated, and is within the range 
of the child's thought and life. 

Review all this by seeing if they can lessen the same 
numbers intelligently, which they can usually do with little, 
if any, teaching. When they know that 5 berries and 2 
berries are 7 berries, they can usually tell you that 7 less 
2 are 5. Be guided wholly by your experience as to how 
much of this needs to be taught, but be certain that they 
know the lessening of all numbers of which they know 


the addings. 











DrVELOP manliness. 

Cuecx all playground bullying. 

SECURE greatest possible promptness. 

SinGInG is needed in every school at every session. 


Tuere is danger in the rst cold rainy school days of 
autumn. 


Empuasize the importance of having the pupils pass 
quietly to and from recitations. 





PROFANE LANGUAGE* 


Secure if possible an elastic step in the movement of 
BY SUPT. 8. 8S. SHIMMELL, HUNTINGDON, PENN. 


the pupils about the schoolroom. 





THE year is so far advanced that there is no possible Fic. 2. In the autumn of 1888 I worked systematically for 
excuse for a single pupil to be without a suitable seat/and holds the others out in front like feelers. The first several months against the immoral habit of using profane 
and desk. pair are not legs, but jointed feelers, called palpi. language. 


SoMETHING in the line of local map drawing should be| In the young spider (Fig. 2) the young legs are shorter in pro 1. I made it the subject of a brief talk in every school 
continued through the entire school course. There is no| portion to the size of the body, and the palpi are evidently legs|in the city. 
end to opportunities for interesting and profitable out-of. |nd are so used. Afterwards they do not lengthen as mach) 9 Tt wag made a special subject of discussion at the 
as the others, gradoally take a different position, and being ss : : 
Monday evening teachers’ meeting. 


school work. used ‘as feelers, are called pa/pi. The distinction between these : 
Boys are as enthusiastic in the sewing classes as the|snd the legs needs to be clearly brought out, because we must} 3. Teachers were urged to refer to profanity upon 
think of spiders as having only four pairs of /egs. Short palpi with} every favorable opportunity. 


girls. Give them the scissors, thimble, and needle, by all . — 
means if they wish them, and give the girl the hammer broad and apparently distorted tips show that tha specimen is 4. The janitor was to escort all pupils reported as 
and the anvil if she wishes them, vine swearing, out of the building and down the walk to the 





. - street by themselves. 
EVERYTHING IN NUMBER In three months the habit in the school yard was broken 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. up all through the city, and no cases were reported, and 
these precautions were neglected. In the autumn of 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, ADDING AND LESSENING. 

THE SPIDER.—(I.) [Continued from Oct. 8 } 1889 it was discovered that the habit had returned, and, 

The common large, brown, long-legged spider (Fig. 1), which} Hach child should take, as you direct in teaching 5. I then had blank slips of paper passed to every 

spreads its web on planta and rests securely in the tube leading seven, three objects no two children taking the same ; boy in the city, with the sentence Do you swear ? anda 

downward from it, is the one described in these lessons. We use : ; request that they write simply “ Yes’’ or “ No,” without 
alcoholic specimens. The large black and yellow field and garden then each should make another pile, so that the two : ‘ : : 

: : : would be seven. Then each should take another pile of |"*™° ° anything elee by which they could be identified 

to their disadvantage. As a result it was learned that 


spider is another excellent one for class use, and is so common that 

it is easy to collect a sufficient number. Still another good one is|two and enough more to make seven. Ask them to 
nearly twenty-five per cent. of the boys used profane lan- 
guage. They very generally made some comment such 


the great ronnd-web epider, often found make any two other piles that would make seven. [ Do 
ab SED, a8 Hp ORGY RGNNT ane Sete not let them call one a pile, or use one in making any : ; . 
as,‘ Yes, but I am going to quit”; ‘ Yes, but I am not 
Corner, for that’s where 


eas'ly injured. 
Pg Passer senadwcd quliee hue chee oumber.| Let them make the record as they choose, 
been imprisoned in a box witha glas which may be : 5 and 2 are 7 
4 and 3 are 7 


cover, where its movements could be 

watched. We have scon that it did not They see that there are no others. Teach them these 

ame Ga & Dad age fe apne. Geers as you did the halves, by questioning with objects named 

through the box, so that it could go 

anywhere in ite new home without step- but not seen, as, ‘* How many boats are 5 boats and 2 
boats?” As soon as they know these thoroughly with 

objects named, use questions with no objects, as, “ How 








going to play marbles at 
[ do it.” 

In the primary grades, where the children have not 
been in the schoolroom more than half a year, the habit 
of swearing is as prevalent as in the higher grades, if not 
more so. I asked these little innocents where they 
learned to swear? One boy replied: “I heard the men 
8 9% swear in the stores’; another said: “ I hear some young 
maby are 5 and 4: fell : 4 ae het a ‘bt 

Use stories ; let them draw pictures, ete., for practice, : yas patie ang ig * 1 ewe " weg nt ee 
with 5 and 2 and 4 and 3. Let these combinations be| © COmMers 5 Stilt anot mere prentl 9 ene ig i 

; . hear a drunken man swear in front of our house.” In 
repeated fora time, but do not confine yourself to them no Mahe dl ‘ah lati h ' 
The bodies of spiders are so soft and more than a day or two. [Keep up the practice on the he, ema rm na Sony Oa ee. See 

tions, for everybody must be painfully aware of the facts 


so easily broken that it is absolutely halves. ] 
to fasten them to bits of : ae ; ici innocent chi — i 

necessary to fasten them to bits o cao In the same way teach the adding in 9, 11, 6, 10, 12, elicited from these innocent children,—would it not be 

cork by a pin through the thorax if they are not to be rained io * ; : ae very unnatural if school children did not swear. 

the handling. A large pin and a bristle are also given to each 8,5. In this way, by the use of objects, by questioning S thi ] b ht t k ledge th h 

child, since the probes are too clumsy for use upon such little about familiar objects not present, and by abstract ques- ~~ He é - ier rong olin. — Be gts 

creatures. tioning, with much practice and constant repetition, these these investigations in reference to profanity ; it is this, 
that many boys swear, but succeed in escaping detection 

by their parents. 


combinations are to be taught : 


ping off the threads. When this was 
finished, it was fed with flies, and the 
process of killing them carefully ob- 
served, from the time when they were 
first bound with tiny ropes till they were 
let fall, dry and juiceless, to the bottom 
of the box. 





Facts Already Learned by Observation : 


The spider in the box has spun threads across it in 3 and 2 are 5 8 and 2 are 10 Fath d ecth ldd i ne tamales | 
every direction. It hangs upside down in its web. The 7 and 3 are 10 q " 0 —_ “ee weer een to ma . ee in 
spider tied up a fly in the web and held it there a long 4 and 2 are 6 6 and 4 are 10 aha ~ : 4 ae lh te ate re ormed. The eve 
time, then it took off the threads and let the fly fall on 3 and 3 are 6 5 and 5 are 10 alesse ry oe ” nag he wae onnar ee od 
the bottom of the box. The spider has four pairs of 9 and 2 are 11 eg a ote : as pe enact rn — 
Sete tees. Th Aan Mg tall Ghd 6 beled ody ol heed ® oat & ae te work in this reform will be effectual ; otherwise the odds 

. bi are greatly against us. 
spots on it. 4 and 3 are 7 7 and 4 are 11 After whet th littl bad but 1 d 
‘ ese little 8, 
This last observation will soon be corrected from the alcoholic 6 and 5 are 11 isp i j nas yreapreniyh seine colin 
to lisp in oaths, have testified as to how and where they 
specimens. These must now be held with the back uppermost 6 and 2 are 8 d the habit. i 
and the head pointing away from the papil. 5 and 3 are 8 10 and 2 are 12 SOeTnenaey Soe Sean Hh: aneed hey Slane fp aes 
Outline of new discoveries : 4 and 4 are 8 9 and 3 are 12 ™ marion _ alone responsible either for the forms- 
‘tein 6 ‘po rgeg- tion or the practice of the habit of swearing. We are 


The spider could be cut in halves by cutting length- “We 
I - ad g feng willing to bear our share of responsibility, and we have 
wise from front to back. The spider’s body has two repeatedly don ti tt : blish 
: ’ e our part in an attempt to es ish a per- 
parts Since the front part bears the legs, it must be the manent ut —_ the | . yews nes? ham 
: pe ; ; 0 amon e boys. ut inhu- 
head-thorax, and the other part is the abdomen. The| Be in no haste about this. Give your attention to . 6 — o tans ” 
; on : ence is powerless, comparatively, when his precepts are 
abdomen is very soft and looks as if it might break off awakening an interest, to keeping up the practice, to the : . ‘ 
, ’ contradicted by the practices of men and women outside 
rom the head-thorax. The skeleton is a horny crust busy work with blocks, to illustrative work for fun, and of school, and especially is this th h seenut 
: ; ae s , is this : 
covering the outside of the body. There is a dark band to abstract questioning. _ : hi ; + " € case when you at a 
| ‘eform in which your teac i 8 
down each side of the head-thorax, and some dark stripes! Here are but twenty-four figure eentences or arithmet- racti f th : ts th fr oe : 
’ : yrfor ctices of the parents themselves. is de t 
and spots on the abdomen. There is a little hollow near ical facts to be learned. ‘These are tobe known and used a t tak r i me ee ae 
1y boys take the " s30n 1 
the hind part of the head-thorax. Ate Sn a 
ae at Prof. 8. C. Schmuck » dn aes ES language from the father or older brother, or the neighbor 
“his hollow shows where the large muscle that moves the suck- ‘rol. 5. ©. Schmucker of the Indiana Pa.) State Normal 4 Vev i! i 
: School will write a series of attractive and helpful articles across the —" Nevertheless, we will not despair y but 
upon the things a teacher may reveal to his pupils by |to make our efforts effective, — 
taken them into the school yards, along the highways, | 
and into the flelds and woods. Heisa genius in thisart,! * Adapted from Annual! Report, 


6 and 3 are 9 7 and 5 are 12 


5 and 4 are 9 6 and 6 are 12 








ing stomech is attached) By the contraction of this and opposing 
+ |» below, the top aud bottom of the stomach are drawn 


* Copyright, 1886, 
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Let the preachers all preach against profanity on the' 
same Sabbath. 

Let all the Sunday-schools make a combined ‘attack 
on it. 

Let all the merchants request their customers not to 


swear in their stores. 
As long as the boys hear young men, and even old men, 


use indecent language openly in the street, in the presence 
of invocent youth and old age,—yea, even in the presence 
of their sisters and their mothers,—school teachers will 
be waging a fruitless war against profanity and vulgarity. 














ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ANI) MOON. 
BY F. L. PATTEE. 


Since a total eclipse of the moon is to occur on Nov. 
15, 1891, at thirty-four minutes past 7 o’clock in the 
evening, visible to all North America, this will be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for bringing the subject of eclipses 
and their causes before the school. An eclipse of the 
moon being of such frequent occurrence, and being, more- 
over, a startling phenomenon easily observed and appre- 
ciated, its causes should be thoroughly understood by 
every high and grammar school pupil. 

A common almanac should be a part of the apparatus of 
every school, and the astronomy class at least should be 
taught to consult it daily. There is more in an almanac 
than many suspect. 

A week before an eclipse it is often of value to give 
the entire school a talk on the subject. If possible, pro- 
cure an almanac eighteen years old and compare it with 
the current one. It will be noticed that the eclipses are 
nearly the same ineach. There will be, perhaps, a slight 
variation as to the times of occurrences and the places on 
the earth where the eclipses will be visible, but the main 
facts will be the same. Eclipses, then, can be roughly 
foretold by any one who bas a series of eighteen almanacs, 
since they are repeated every eighteen years. Have the 
almanacs for several years brought in, and notice that 
eclipses usually occur at two different seasons, one about 
Nov. 18 and the other about May 20, and that eclipses 
seldom take place except within eighteen days of these 
dates. 

The earth, moon, and sun lie in almost the same plane, 
as if all three bodies were floating on a surface of water. 
This can be easily illustrated by placing three apples on 
a table. 

The surface of the table will represent the plane in 
which they all revolve ; M will be the moon, £ the earth, 
and § the sun. The moon revolves about ZH once in 
every 274 days. If they were all in exactly the same 








plane as represented in the figure, there would be two 
eclipses every month,—an eclipse of the moon at 1, since 
the earth cut off the moon’s light from the sun at this 
point, and one of the sun at X, since the moon would 
then be directly between the sun and earth. At X the 
moon is new and invisible, since the lighted side is then 
turned away from the earth. At M the entire lighted 
side is turned to the earth and the moon is new. The 
moon then would always be eclipsed when new and full. 

But the moon is not exactly in the same plane as the 
earth and sun, but inclined at an angle of about 5°. This 
can be illustrated by holding a book on the table so as to 
make a small angle with it. 

The surface of the table represents the plane of the 
earth and sun. Then the moon's orbit is inclined to this, 
and half the plane of its orbit is above and half below. 
The moon in its journey around the earth is two weeks 
above the plane of the earth and sun, and two weeks 
But at points A and B it must be for a moment 
in the plane of the earth. Twice every month, then, the 


below. 


the earth, but there will be no eclipse, since the moon is 
a little above the plane and does not get directly between 
the sun and earth, though it comes very near it. 

Daring the year the earth moves about the sun, but to 
us it seems as if the sun made a journey about the 
heavens. Only when the sun is at positions S’ and S” 
can there be eclipses, since only at those times are the 
three in line and in the same plane, The figure, of 





ee ~ 








\ 
. 
| 
| 


course, shows only half the moon’s orbit, the rest being 
below the plane of the table surface. 

Eclipses are very easily illustrated on the blackboard 
The shadows of the earth and moon can be drawn, and 
the subect be made very easy and interesting. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is the moon sometimes partially eclipsed ? 

2. The Feast of the Passover always took place at full 
moon, and it was during this feast that Christ was eruci- 
fied ; could the darkness of that time have been caused 
by an eclipse of the sun? 

3. How would the earth appear to a man on the moon 
during the time of an eclipse of the sun? the moon? 


The Class in Mathematics. 


(used second and fourth weeks.) 








Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficulties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion in this colamn by a fellow- 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 





What is the area 
A. G. &. 


Solutions. 


I. If x rods equals the radius 
of one of the three equal circles, 
then the area of the curvelinear 
surface in square rc ds is, 

S = x73 — irr? = 1440. 

habe” 2880 
ia 2y3 —n7 
Since OB = {r\3, the radias of 
the farm (OD) ia, 
R= (4x) 3 + 1)2 rods. 
Hence the required area is, 





4/3+ 7 
in a am a 
A— rR? = 960 (5Y5— = 
1@ 
5s) m acres — 8142 acres. 
F. P. Matz 


Reading, Pa. 
II. Designate the area of the farm by z, its radius by R, and the 
radius of one small circle by r ; then, 

r = (2/3 — 8)R = (243 — 3)y =, 

Hence the area of one of the small circles is, 

a = mr? = x(21 — 6/3) 


Then x(21 — 6/3) (7525) = sum of the areas of the three 


segments formed by chords joining the points of contact of the 
three small circles. 


EDUCATION. 





CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. ‘Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





226. Ifa pupil can get his lesson readily when he 
tries, but is usually too indifferent to try, what cana 
teacher do? At My Wits’ Enp. 
Dr. W. H. Payne would say you must attract him if 
you can, andif you cannot, then propel him. Offer every 
conceivable inducement to get his lesson, and if these fail 
offer some undesirable alternatives. Each pupil has to be 
dealt with as a special case. You must determine the 
cause of his usual indifference, and to know the cause is 
usually to see the remedy, You must not expect to ac- 
complish it all at once. Lift him all you can, every time 
you can, by every means you can. 





227. What is the best way to teach history ? 
B. P. 

This is too large a contract for my space, but in a few 
words it may be said that history is to be well read ; that 
few details are to be learned; that the student is to be 
left with certain well-defined convictions as to the right 
and wrong of each stage studied, and as to the wisdom 
and unwisdom of the means used and the methods re- 
sorted to in the making of history at every step ; that it 
is not studied to know simply what has bven done, but 
that he may know how future history is to be made. 
It is to have a time, focus, a central localization, a pivotal 
event in the mind of the student. It is to be a move- 
ment and a life. It is to be real, germinant, every-way 
attractive. 


228. (a) Do you think it better for a girl to get her 
education ata collegeor at a fashionable boarding school ? 

(b) Which do the better and more select class of girls 
attend ? 

(ec) At what age do you think a girl ought to finish 
school life ? SHEFFIELD. 


(a) This depends wholly upon the girl’s character and 


purposes. Scme boarding schools are fairly good col- 








-|leges, some colleges are little more than boarding schools. 
6. A gentleman owns a circular form, and if three circles of «qual 
area, and as large as possible, be drawn withia it, the curvelinear 
area in the center of the farm will be nine acres. 
of the farm ? 

Charlestown, Mase. 


A girl who is not mature, self-reliant, and well-grounded 
in character should never be trusted with the freedom 
and opportunities of the ordinary college ; so long as she 
needs “mothering” she should go to boarding school 
rather than tocollege. If she want expert work rather than 
a general education, she can usually find it better in a 
college than in a boarding school. 

(6) Different people would have different ideas as to 
the “ better and more select class.” I suppose from the 
ordinary standpoint the expensive boarding schools have 
the socially elect. 

(c) I do not know at what age a girl should finish her 
school life. I should say keep them at school as long as 
their taste and the parental purse enjoy it. 





229. You say that the Swedish sloyd is not adapted 
to the American school. Why not? S. 

I do not think I put it as squarely as that. I do not 
think we are prepared to say that yet. That is one of 
the questions that is before us asteachers. Thereisa very 
general feeliog that the temperament of our children and 
the condition of our life make it advisable to adapt 
rather than adopt the Swedish sloyd. It is our habit to 
give class instruction while they give individual instruc- 
tion, or perhaps help rather than instruction. 


WHO WROTE? 











Bat a” (21 — 6/3) = area of the triangle thus formed. 
: on — 8/3 ro , sae 
Whence x(21 — 6/3) (= = ce ) + Os —j— (al — 6/3), 


and x = 851.5 acres. C. D. M. SHOWALTER | 


Greendale, Va. 





9, To *‘ Editor’: A ‘‘fall’’ is a Scotch measure of length | 
equal to 6 Scotch ells, or 18 feet, 6.575 inches English measure ; | 
also a euperfi ial measure equal to 30 square ells. In Seotch land 
measure 40 falls make a rood and 4 roods an acre. | 
Bangor, Me. C.E.T. | 


The Best Teaching of each subject and the best adminis- | 


tration of the schools of the country will be presented 





sun, moon, and earth are in the same plane. 
When the sun is at S and the moon is at C, the latter | 


from actual study of the schools by Mr. Winship who will 
visit schools for the special purpose of knowing the latest 


and best things that are being done in city and country 


will be new, since the lighted side is tarned away from gcnools. 


Canterbury Tales. 


| Childe Harold. 


History of Pendennis. 

Middlemarch. 

Faerie (Jueene. 

Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner. 


Paradise and the Peri 


Last Days of Pompeii. 
Great Expectations. 


Arnold of Winkelried. 
Dissertation on Roast Pig. 
Hohenlinden. 


Abou Ben Adem. Opium 


Confessions of an 
Kater. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, Essays of Elia 


Lochiel’s Warning. Queen Mab 
The Song of the Shirt. The Charge of the Light 
Romola. Brigade. 
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Senennta, July 12-15, 1392. 


LonpoN is making an attempt to provide forthe super- 


annuation of teachers. Success to the movement! 


THERE is not a public school in Germany where music 
is not taught. There ought not to be one in America. 


THERE were 12,686,973 pupils in the public schools of 
A merica last year. 


In Montana all women are allowed to vote on the}: 


school qhestion, but only men who are taxpayers can vote. 


Tse Nationa is at last definitely booked for Sara- 
toga, July 12-15. Whatever previous preferences have 


been, all must now work unitedly for a great and succese- 


\cum laude, with Bluntschi and Kines as examiners. 


to 91,188 in 1890, or a gain of 111 per cent. when the 
increase in population is but 45 per cent. 








In a recent issue we gave credit for the series of State 
Educational Histories to the present U. S. Commissioner, 
W. T. Harris, when the credit is due to Col. N. H. R. 
Dawson, but with a few exceptions, they have been 
prepared and issued during Dr. Harris’ term of service. 
That for Indiana has recently appeared, those for Ohio, 
Massachusetts avd Michigan are eoon to appear, and 
some fifteen more will be brought out next year if 
Congress makes financial provision therefor. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTHUSIASM. 


To us the most cheering sign of the times in the heated 
political campaigns that have just closed in New York 
and Massachusetts, is the tribute paid the publie schools. 
The JouRNAL is in no sense a party paper. It is read in 
every state and territory in the Union, and in every 
civilized country in the world, so that any discussion of 
local political issues are manifestly out of place, but now 
that the battle is over and the results for this year made 
up, we do wish to put on record the following ringing 
sentences from the speech of Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, the 
republican candidate of New York State in New York 
City. They are worth preserving for future reference : 


“Tn Ithaca they pay over $2,000 a year for police and $20,000 
a year for schools, You pay $4,450,000 a year for schools and 
$4,650,000 for police. Is it any wonder that there are 39,000 
echool children here without accommodations? But the police 
have votes; the children have not. Perbaps, some day, the pa- 
rents of these children will discover that they have votes, too. 
(Applause.) Supposing the relation of the police expenses of 
Ithaca and the school expenses were applied in New York City. 
You would spend over $40,000,000 a year for schools. The best 
police system in the world is a thoroughly equipped and well- 
managed school system. (Applause.) Next to the church comes 
the schoo! house.”’ 


Politics will get upon a higher level if we can have 
this kind of talk. 








PROFESSOR HERBERT B. ADAMS. 


We present this week the portrait of Herbert Baxter 
Adams, Ph D., of Johns Hopkins University, who was 
born in Amherst, Mass., April 16, 1850 ; took a complete 
couree in the public schools of the town ; fitted for college 
at Phillips-Exeter Academy ; and graduated at the head 
of his class in Amherst College ; afterwards from Heidel- 
berg University, the oldest of the German Hochschulen, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, summa 
Im- 
mediately, upon graduation, he was appointed Fellow of 
History at Johos Hopkins (1876); in ’78 he became 
Fellow Associate ; in 83, Associate Professor; in ‘91, 
For four years he has been historical lecturer 
in Smith College during the spring term, and during the 
summer term of the same years has been one of the most 
popular lecturers and instructors at Chautauqua. He 
was awarded by Chancellor George William Cartis the 
Regents’ Prize for the best published accounts of Univer- 


Professor. 





ful meeting. 


Our exchanges report that the Minister of Education 
for the province of Ontario has excluded sewing from the 
girls’ schools on the ground that it is a hindrance to the 
development of their mental facnities. Next! 


THe Massachusetts Association, in Boston, Nov. 27 
and 28, will have as speakers, in addition to President 
DeWitt S. Hyde, Prof. Paul H. Hanus and Horace E. 
Scudder, announced last week, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, ex-Supt. Samuel Eliot, and Supt. T. M. Balliet. 


MAnvAL TRAINING is here to stay and it is the part 


of wisdom for every teacher, principal, school officer and 


sity Extension, one of which appeared in the Review of 
Reviews, and the other in the Forwm, each of July last. 
Dr. Adams was the earliest great American champion of 
University Extension, which be believes is to be for adults 
what the common schools are for the youth of the Repub- 
lic; and he is one of the most ardent champions of the 
public schools of America. Since 1882 he has edited the 
“Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science,” of which nine annual series, with nine 
extra volumes, have been published. 

When Gen. John Eaton was commissioner of edu- 
eation Dr. Adams prepared a government report on 








friend of education to make the most possible of his 


* The Study of History in American Colleges and Uni- 


versities.”” This inquiry led him into a series of “Con- 


opportunities to guide it in the channels that shall prove);,iputions to American Educational History,” begun while 


to be most helpful to the publie school idea, to the end 
that the schools may use rather than be used by it. 


In Florida the citizens have in many cases combined 
and erected school buildings at their own expense, with- 
out any charge to public funds. 
evthusiasm over public schools is great, which largely 
accounts for the enrollment going from 43,304 in 1880 


junder Dr. 


In consequence the 


Col. N. H. R. Dawson was commissioner, and continued 
William T. Harris. In 1884 Dr. Adams took 
an active part at Saratoga in the organization of the 
American Historical Association for the Promotion of 
Historical Stvdies. He has been the secretary of the na- 
tional society since its organization, and has edited five 


volumes of its proceedings. In 1889 the Association was 


chartered by Congress and now reports to it annually, 
through the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, con- 
cerning the progress of historical study in America. 

Thus both lines of Dr. Adams’ public work, historical 
and educational, now converge in Washington. It is, 
perhaps, on account of these large opportunities of scien- 
tifie and public usefulness in connection with the Bureau 
of Education, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Johns 
Hopkins University, that Dr. Adams felt compelled to 
decline his recent calls to the deanship of Chicago Univer- 
sity and to the position of chief in the department of 
liberal arts in the World’s Colambian Exposition. 








PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN MINNESOTA. 


We referred some weeks since to the fact that the 

parochial schools of Faribault, Minnesota, had been 
turned over to the public school authorities, without con- 
ditions. Since then the priest at Stillwater has turned 
over the schools under his care. The significant feature 
of the Faribault incident was the grand tribute paid the 
public school by Father Conry, while the significance of 
the Stillwater case is that it shows that the Faribault in- 
stance was not exceptional, but characteristic of the 
times, at least in the Northwest. The public interest 
in these transfers centers in the condition of affairs in 
these schools under the new regime. As we have eaid, 
there were no terms offered or accepted, the transfer 
being unconditional. It was, however, avowedly an ex- 
periment from which the parochial school authorities 
could withdraw at the close of the year were they not en- 
tirely satisfied with the results. In the nature of the 
case this was equivalent to conditions. 
There has been much said and written upon the out- 
come of the transfer. We hoped much from it as at 
first announced. The letter of Father Conry was all 
that any one could desire, and was as fine a tribute to 
the public schools as we have ever read in the same space: 
So far as appears upon the surface, if there is any un- 
satisfactory result from this transfer, the blame would 
seem to rest with the public school authorities. So much 
public interest is aroused that State Superintendent Kiehle 
has issued an official document thereon. He says: 

‘‘ The transfer of parochial schools to the control of a 
board of education is important as an experiment in 
uniting all American children in the system of state 
schools. 

‘‘ The state has made ample provision for the edacation 
of her youth. Itis her policy to mak» it satisfactory 
to her best citizens, and helpful to them in their highest 
ambition in training their children for the duties of life. 

“ The attitude of the state is one of entire organic separ- 
ation from religion as represented in denominations; and 
she therefore requires that the distinctive work of the 
churches be entirely excluded from the public schools. 
The language of the constitution is very explicit. . 

“A board of education may not lawfully bind them- 
selves to require or apply any religious test in the selec- 
tion of teachers; neither may they distribute or classify 
pupils in departments, grades, or classes, according to 
their religious faith. To do so could have no other ex- 
planation than the purpose to propagate the tenets of a 
distinctive Christian sect. And what may not be done 
directly may not be done by indirection; that is, the 
board may not occupy the apartments of a parochial 
school and have control of it with an implied or unex- 
pressed understanding that the teachers shall be se- 
lected from those of a particular religious body, or that 
the children of a particular sect shall be sent there. Such 
an understanding must be regarded as sacredly binding 
by all honorable persons, and in the eye of the law and 
its enforcement at the bar of public sentiment would be 
condemned as a violation of the law, and would there- 
fore work a forfeiture of all rights to any share in the 
public funds. The board of education must be absolutely 
free in the exercise of its authority for the organization 
and conduct of a good public school; and if the results 
are not satisfactory, the board must not be able to say 
that they were limited by implied conditions which the 
public understood and approved. 

“The Bible is a religious book, and as such it has no 





place in the public schools to promulgate religious doc- 
trines ; but, having merit of great historical, moral, and 
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literary value, it may be used for these qualities. If, 
however, to any class of persons this is obnoxious, the 
board should require the discontinuance of its use. 

“Sisters of Charity are religious persons, and as such 
have no place in the public school to propagate religious 
doctrines ; but if they be women of education and teach- 
ing ability, it lies within the authority of the board of 
education to employ them to do the legitimate work of 
the school. If, however, to any class of patrons their 
presence is obnoxious or unacceptable by reason of the 
significance of their religious garb, the board must either 
retire them or require them to wear the usual garb of 
teachers in the schoolroom. .. . 

“I feel warranted in expressing to the public my entire 
confidence that the board at Faribault have acted intelli- 
gently and in no way to compromise their authority as 
public efficers; that they have used their independent 
and best judgment in the choice of teachers, in grading 
and promoting pupils, and that they are determined to 
give the children in these grades advantages equal to 
others of the city.” 








A HOME LETTER. 


[Editorial Correspondence. } 


Toe CoNNECTICUr TEACHERS.—RHODE ISLAND’s BESsT.— 
THE NORFOLK PEOPLE IN Boston.—BosToNnizeED MIDDLE- 
sEX.—OLD PLYMOUTH EDUCATIONALLY.—THE BRIDGE- 
WATER CLUB. 


My visit to the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association was decid- 
edly satisfactory. Having no part in the program of Friday, it was 
easy to browse in the various departments, of which there were five in 
session at the same time. It was cutting it a little finer than I 
have ever seen it done. The primary section was energized by 
Supt. Virgil G. Curtis of New Haven, who placed great emphasis 
upon kindergarten preparation, and early skill in drawing. Misses 
Stella Skinner and Bertha Hintz were attractions such as primary 
teachers seldom enjoy. The intermediate grade teachers rarely 
have the honor of ‘‘ flocking by themselves,’”’ but they were per- 
mitted to enjoy such men as Principal Carroll of New Britain, Prof. 
H. Hensoldt of Columbia College, and Prof. J. S. Gaylord of 
Yale. As usual, the grammar school teachers had a strong pro- 
gram, largely made up of the best state talent. The high school 
teachers packed their program, placing eight strong men,—“‘ no 
woman need apply,’’—upon vital themes, and the discussions were 
genuine expressions of individaal opinions with a reasonable sprivk- 
ling of the crank, the fad, and the conservative. This section was 
a great success because of the freedom with which they expressed 
their minds. The “ general section” ran an independent meeting 
all day, for the sake of emphasizing scientific temperance instruc- 
tion, manual training, and clay work. All in all, it was a wide- 
awake, earnest, intelligent, progressive meeting, with very little 
said or unsaid that weakened the effect. Connecticut is clearly one 
of the most advanced states in the Union, educationally considered. 
Supt. C. D. Hine is an earnest, wise, educational reformer; Prin- 
cipals Carroll of New Britain and Morrill of Willimantic are among 
the must efficient of the younger normal school men of the country, 
while all through the state are to be found strong and progressive 


men and women. 
* 7 * 


It was not my pleasure to be present at the Rhode Island state 
meeting, but it is evident from the report in these columns this 
week, and from the testimony of my office associates who were 
there, that it was a great meeting. It has long been the custom of 
that state to have a Jocal annual meeting whose program is one 
that would do credit to the National Association. This year wes 
no exception. 

Providence is second to no city in America in the character, 
vigor, and professional standing of ber educators. The state com- 
missioner, city superintendent, high, grammar, and primary sckool 
teachers are well backed by the normal school and college pro- 


fessore. 
+ 7 - 


The Norfolk County teachers came to Boston for the first time 
and went to the beautifol hall of the Y. M.C. A. There has al- 
ways been a strong prejudice against migrating to Boston, but the 
meeting was of a character to [retain county unity. It was a 
Norfolk County meeting even though held in Boston. All were 
delighted with the success. It will try to remain a purely county 
association. It is the county of Qaincy, Brookline, Hyde Park, 
Weymouth, Hingham; of Aldrich, Datton, et. a/., hosts in them- 


selves. 
_ a * 


The Middlesex County meeting has long been held in Boston, 
and has become even more than a Boston meeting, it is a kind of 
state meeting with such talentas Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, both of national reputation. The meeting 


is held in Tremont Temple and has larger audiences and greater, 


enthusiasm than usually attends the State Association gatberings. 
Old Middlesex, with Cambridge, Somerville, Lowell, Newton, 
Waltham, Malden, and Marlboro, for cities, and a score of large 
and wide-awake towns has ‘abundance of material for as good @ 
meeting as could be furnished by anybody, anywhere. 
o ” * 

Plymouth County rendezvoused at Brockton this season. There 

haa never been any Boston tendency as yet, and it is thought that it 


— 
will remain a great unmetropolized association. Brockton is as 
good a city as there is in America for such a meeting. The very 
atmosphere in businees circles is fall of ozone. The great normal 
school at Bridgewater, eight miles away, can of itself send 250 at- 
tendants with all the zeal and professional tonic that can be util- 
ized. ‘The county is at its best in these days. 
* * * 

The Bridgewater Club, eighty strong, banquetted at the Thorn- 
dike on Saturday, with Pres. N. T. Allen in the chair, Principal 
Boyden made a great showing for Bridgewater, with her nor- 
mal department of 237 carefully winnowed students, and a model 
school of 180 closely graded pupils. Rev. Brooke Herford enter- 
tained the company for an hour with the keenest, unadulterate, 
and untainted wit to which I ever listened. There was no buffoon- 
ery in it, but the clearest, cleanest amusement. Fred. H. Ripley, 
master of the Bigelow School, ia president for next year. It was a 
meeting the personne! of which made one proud to be of the 
B. 8. N.S. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





John Fiske says that ‘‘ Viking’’ should rhyme with ‘‘ picking.” 


Fifty Michigan superintendents were present at their semi-annual 
state meeting, Oct. 23, 


Of Harvard’s freshwan class, 57 per cent. are from Massachu- 
setts, and but 18 per cent. from the west. 


George T. Angell proposes to have Black Beauty dramatized, 
and offers a prize of $1,000 for the best equestrian drama. 


The class of 182 of Mr. H. E. Holt’s Lexington Normal School 
have elected Mr. Frank H. Damrosch of New York City their 
president. 


The French ambassador in London receives $60,000 salary, while 
the Eoglish minister to Paris receives $50,000, and the American 
minister $17,500. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association is one of America’s 
most vigorous edacational bodies and its recent meeting at Aurora 
was one of its best meetings. 


For the first time in twenty years there is a decrease in the num- 
ber of students attending the German universities, but she has 
29,000 university students yet. 

Harper's Young People announces a ‘‘ World’s Fair’ for boys and 
girls in which a thousand prizes are offered. It sends out upon re- 
quest a prize list free. Its address is Franklin Square, New York. 


Illinois has appropriated $800,000 for a State World’s Fair Ex- 
hibit. Of this amount $80,000 will be set apart specially for a dis- 
play of woman’s work, and a woman’s board bas been created to 
prepare such a display. 

In the domestic science department of the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, there were this year more than 2,000 applicants. The sewing 
classes were the largest, dressmaking came next, then cooking, 
millinery, hygiene and household economy, and the laundry classes. 

The School Superintendents of New England will meet at Mason 
atreet, Boston, on Friday of this week,— Pres. G. H. Danforth of 
Westfield, and secretary C. H. Morss of Portsmouth. The topics 
are to be, ‘‘ Ways and Means in Nature Study,’’ “ Elementary 
Course of Stady,”’ and the ‘* World’s Fair Exhibit.”’ 

It is a matter of special gratification that Prer. James MacAlister 
of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, retains his interest in general 
educational progress as indicated by the fact that at Pittsburg last 
week he spoke to an audience that fairly packed one of the largest 
audience rooms in the city, upon ‘‘ Educational Progress.’’ 


The Emerson College of Oratory, C. Wesley Emerson, LL.D., 
and Henry L. Southwick, managers, bas been forced by its phe- 
nomenal prosperity to remove from Wesleyan Hall to Odd Fel- 
lows Building, one of the best locations in the city, with ample 
room, attractively arranged. The success of this inetitution is most 
gratifying, showing, as it does both local and national appreciation 
of tirst-olass work. 

Milwaukee is exercised over the re-examination of teachers, it 
having been a long-standing custom not to examine graduates of 
the normal schools of other states when countersigned by the state 
superintendent of public instruction ; teachers of successful experi- 
ence whose certificates have expired; teachers of the high school, 
trained kindergartners, and special teachers. The question has 
been raised as to whether those not examined can legally draw their 
salaries, 

Colorado College has a required course in elocution, Every stu- 
dent takes his turn, after the chapel exercises, in delivering an ad- 
dress from the platform. He chooses his own subject, and treate 
it as he pleases,—his paper being presented beforehand to the pro- 
fessor of elocution for criticism. Several private rehearsals pre- 
cede the actual delivery, and the individual training of each stu- 
dent is thus made of assistance to the whole number. 

The executive committee of the N. E. A. met in the city of New 
York at 8 o’clock p. m., Oct. 30. Four representatives from 
Helena (Mont.), one from Seattle (Wash.), two from Saratoga 
Springs, also railroad representatives, were present. The repre- 
sentatives of each place in tarn were invited to meet the committee, 
hear the reading of the statements and pledges made in writing by 
their respective local authorities, and were requested to supplement 
the statements with additional facts. The practicability of holding 
the meetings of the N. E. A. for 1892 in each place was discussed, 
' and the importance of special educational resulte which necessarily 
pertain to the meeting for 1892 was considered. It was /fina/ly de- 
‘cided to hold the meetings of the N. E. A. for 1892 at Saratoga 
' Bprings, July 12to 16. The Trunk Line railroads have agreed to 
zive the N, E, A. the terms asked for, 





RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The 47th annual session of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
opened at Providence, Oct. 29. Teachersand school officials from 
all parts of the state were present. President Rev. W. N. Ackley 
of Narragansett Pier presided. An organ recital by Mr. Charles L. 
Kenyon was the opening exercise. Rev. J. G. Vose, D D., con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. The pupils of the State Normal 
School, under the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, sang several fine 
selections. President Ackley welcomed the teachers, and said be- 
cause they were wise, they were wise enough to know they ought to 
be wiser. 
The first paper was on the 


Moral Value of Humane Education for the Young, 


by Miss Loraine P. Bucklin of Providence. The following is an 
abstract : 

The great teachers of all ages and all religions have insisted thst 
men ehould show mercy toward animals. The work of our century 
bas been to take this law of mercy from the realm of sentiment 
and make it one of the recognized elements of the moral code as 
important and binding as any precept that it contains. There is a 
much more radical treatment for cruelty than its prevention or 
punishment by legal means, and that is to counteract it by humane 
education. Let this be given to all who need it, but it is in the 
education of the young in deeds of kindness, in unselfishness, in 
consideration for others, that our brightest hope lies. Such educa- 
tion has both national and individual value. From the belief that 
cruelty is so often owing to ignorance, the humane associations of 
Europe and America were organized. They enlist in their cause 
the pulpit, the press, the influence of good men and women every- 
where, and last, but not least, the valuable aid of the teachers in 
the public schools in forming Bands of Mercy among their pupils. 
Hamane edacation includes all moral teaching. It underlies every- 
thing else, and strikes at the roote of all development. In many 
cases it goes beyond the children in the schools, following them to 
their homes, carrying an influence for god that touches all the 
family life. Teach the children to be humane for their own sake, 
and for the betterment of the world. The best place for humane 
education is in the public sehools of our country, whose children of 
all grades of social rank meet to act and react on each other. In 
many cases the lessons [that give a safe conduct through life must 
be heard from the lips of the teacher if at all. The teachers must 
not be left to work for this cause without the active interest, sym- 
pathy, and eupport of the community. Let all who have the wel- 
fare of society at heart help in this glorious cause, the redemption 
of the world from the curse of cruelty. 

Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by W. E. Sheldon of Boston. He 
said the commission to consider this subject came from high author- 
ity. Solomonsaid (Prov. 30: 8), ‘‘ Open thy mouth for the dumb.’’ 
A great deal is said in this day about psychology and pedagogy. 
In the atudy of form, when children have correct mental concepts 
of the solid, the sphere, and the cylinder, they can go on. Why 
not go a step farther and teach them that there are heart concepts, 
soul concepts of kindneer, gentleness, mercy, and sympathy. The 
place to teach these fundamentals of ethics, soul pictures, is in the 
public schools, and that very early even in the kindergarten. If 
‘he ethical teachicg of America is not improved, it will be found 
that education will not necessarily prevent crime. As a matter of 
practical school economy he would have twenty minutes a week, at 
least, devoted to the special teaching of the ethics of humanity, in 
relation to the damb animals, and to the principles of the Golden 
Rule as applied universally to everything that has life. 

The topic of the next paper was 


‘* The Study of the Child Mind: 


Its Practical Advantage to the Teacher,’ by E, H. Russell, A.M. ' 
principal Worcester (Mass.) Normal School. 

For more than a century the tendency of educational reforms has 
set steadily toward what is called naturalism. It is in the nature 
of a protest. The result urges that we are not only members of 
the human family, but of this world. Humanistic studies cannot 
house or feed you, or bridge streams, or crossthe ocean. They can- 
not even teach the structure of your own body. In a sense, natar- 
alism makes use of both humaniem and realism. It recognizes one 
supreme authority and guide. The one thing to be insisted on is 
a teacher’s knowledge of homan nature. Some have it as a gift, 
but it can be cultivated. The practical question is how to gain 
this knowledge. We come to know oureelves and those about us 
by every-day intercourse. The early proficiency of a child is some- 
thing marvelous. He does not wait to be taught,—he learns. Our 
knowledge of human nature comes from within and without, taught 
by experience. The special aim of the speaker is to recommend to 
teachers a watchful interest in the action of children, and the 
making of a scientific record. The psychology of the books and 
school must be vivified by observation at firet hand. It is strange 
that psychology should be the last to fall into line. The difficulty 
is to make a scheme of study sufficiently elastic. To lay out a set 
of questions for children is like calling a fox to come out aod be 
shot. Teachers have to make a still hunt, to refrain from question- 
ing, and hide the notebook and lead pencil. Another precaution 
for begisners is to make no comments of their own. Papers of dif- 
ferent tints are used for origival or other thoughts as expressed by 
children. Childhood is larger, richer, and more varied than is 
commonly supposed. It is a mixture of savagery and civilization. 
[tis a question whether it is wise or proper to restrict youthful 
savagery. Another feature of children is their anthropomorphic 
ideas. Still another striking fact is the determination of their 
whole natare upon play. Play and study, like play and work, 
seem distinct. Play covered over with pedagogic utility loses its 
charms. The speaker gave a number of records of the doings and 
sayings of children, which were a bright feature of the paper. 

The discussion was opened by Miss Ida M. Gardner ot the Uni- 
versity Extension Society. Philadelphia. She remarked upon the 
points made by Professor Rassell about negative reports and unde- 
veloped sense. She referred to the failare of children to pick out 
the important poiuts in a story. Children are unable to discrimi- 
nate and have not the language to tell what they want to say. This 
is a reason for some of tbe lies of which children are accused. 
They should be taught to tell the most important thing first. 

Prof, A. H. Campbell of the Vermont Normal School spoke of 
the helpfulness of the method of study of child life. He com- 
mended the idea of a teacher’s notebook. 

‘* Do the Pablic Schools Meet the Reasonable Demands of 


Practical Life?’’ 
was the subject of the first paper in the afternoon, by W. A. Mowry, 
LL D., superintendent of echools, Salem, M ass. ; 
The speaker discuseed the nature and condition of the American 
public school. He raised these questions ‘ 1. What ia an educa- 
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their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 








TINOMENOY, TENOMENOY,. 


These two Greek participles have recently been brought to the 
attention of Sunday School teachers by the different readings in 
the ‘* Authorized ’’ or ‘‘ King Jamea’ Version ’’ of the New Testa- 


ment, and the ‘* Revised Version,’’ at John 13:2, where the former 
reads ‘‘ And supper being ended ”’ and the latter ‘‘ during supper.” 
A writer in one of the Sunday School magezines has the following 
note on the passage ‘‘ Daring Supper: Gr. de(rvov yevouévov. The 
reading, ‘Supper being ended,’ of the A. V. is quite inaccurate. 
The supper had, in fact, bardly begun.”’ 

Now the most inaccurate thing here is this very note of the maga- 
zine writer. The Greek which he gives dimvov yevovyuévov is from 
the text used by the A. V., and is properly rendered ‘‘ Supper 
being ended.” yevouévov is as aorist participle ‘‘ having 
been,’’ that is with the noun ‘‘ The supper having been,’’ or “ hav- 
ing been finished.’’ The revisers followed a Greek text in which 
the participle here is present, and not aorist, ywwouévov., This 
means being, or “the supper being in progress,’’ and so “ during 
supper.’ The magazine writer does not seem to have been aware 
that there were different readings in the Greek texts. 

I read many of his notes with great interest and profit. Even 
his allusions to the Greek text are often instructive, though he is 
sometimes faulty here, as in this instance. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


—_—— 
McGINTY. 


Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins tells the following story of one of 
her experiences as a supervisor of the Boston schools. It is too 


good to be lost; 

A bright, spic and span little fellow, six yeara old, was detailed 
to show me the way from his school to another primary in the same 
diatrict. We walked near the Massachusetts Ganeral Hospital. 

‘* Have you ever been in there ?’’ gaid-he. 

‘* No, have you ? 

4 Yes; a dog bit me in the leg and I went in there to have it 
fixed, 

‘* Did he bite through your stocking ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it made a great hole in my leg, and they sewed it up.” 

‘* Did they kill the dog ?”’ 

** No; it dida’t hurt me and I didn’t kill the dog. I might 
have shot him with my gun, I shot an Indian once,”’ 

‘“ Where was that ?”’ 

** Oat West,”’ 

** How did you go there ?”’ 

‘* T rode on my horse.’’ 

‘* Who saw you shoot the Indian ?”’ 

“There were two thousand other Indians; they all ran away 
when I killed him.’’ 

‘* When was it ?”’ 

‘* Last summer; before I went to the bottom of the sea.”’ 

‘* Ts your name McGinty ?’’~and I laughed. 

By this time we had reached the school. I shook hands with the 
little fellow, and said: ‘* You have entertained me with your 
stories, I thank you, but of course you don’t expect me to believe 
them; they are made-up stories, aren’t they ?”’ 

The child looked a little disappointed and a little puzzled, and 
with a vague smile returned my good-by and went back to school. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 
MOTTOES OF THE STATES. 


The following is a list of those states which have mottoes upon 
their great seals: 

Arkgnsas—Regnant Populi. 

Caltfornia— Eureka. 

Colorado—Nil Sine Namine, 

Connecticut — Quai Transtulit Sastinet. 

Delaware—Liberty and Independence. 

Georgia—Constitution. 

Illincis—State Sovereignty—National Union. 

Indiana—Conatitution. 

Jowa—Oar Liberties We Prize. Oar Rights We Will Maintain. 

Kansas—Ad Astra per Aspera. 

Kentucky— United We Stand, Divided We Fall. 

Louisiana ~ Juatice, 

Maine— Dirigo. 

Maryland—Crescite et Multiplicamini. 

Massachuseits—Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quietum. 

Michigan —E Plaribus Unum ~ Teubor--Siqueis Peninsulato 
Amcnam--Circumspice. 

Minnesota--L’ Etoile du Nord. 

Missouri—United We Stand, Divided We Fall, 
Suprema Lex Esto. 

Nebraski—Egqaality before the Law. 

Nevada—All for Our Country. 

New York —Excelsior. 

Ohio—Imperium in Imperio. 

Oregon—The Union. 

Pennsylvania—V irtae—Liberty—Independence. 

Rhode Island— Hope. 

Tennessee— Agriculture—Commerce. 

Vermont—Freedom and Unity. 

Virginia—Sic Semper Tyrannis. 

West Virginia—Montani Semper Liberi. 

Wisconsin—Forward. 


Salus Populi 





CO-EDUCATION. 


Speaking of the foolish prejadice against co-education on the 
ground that girls are liable to marry, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
writes in the Forum for September : 


The early fear that co-edacation would result in classroom ro- 
mances has proved exaggerated. These young women do marry; 
so do others; so do young men. Marriage is not in itself an evil, 
and many bappy homes have been founded in the belief that long 
and quiet acquaintance in intellectual work, and intimate interests 
of the same deeper sort form as solid a basis for a successfal mar- 
riage as @ ballroom intercourse or a summer at Bar Harbor. 





SCHOOLROOMS OF CHILE. 
The echoolrooms of Chile are curiosities. A row of benches ex- 
tende entirely around the outside of each room, where the young 


entlemen sit during the recitation hours, the teacher occupying & 
slightly elevated pn in the center. The blackboards are outside 
in the corridor, apparently reserved for playthings, and aon 
charts, globee, and dictionaries are all kept under lock ey, 
writes a correspondent. Extending slong one side of each patio 
are apartments devoted to sleeping purposes, forty beds occupying 
one dormitory. The boys are under the strictest surveillance by 
night as by day, and each sleeping-room bas ite watch, —a stern 
professor on guard in an ante-chamber, whose bed is placed so that 
he can overlook every movement in the dormitory. 


—_-——— 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Can any queriat give its 


— Ampersand is a new word to me. 
meaning ? 


— Will some querist give some report of the ‘‘School of Ro- 
mance and History ’’ recently held at Deerfield ? A. 


— What was the name of Sedans de Stiiel’s second husband ? 
M. E. fF: 


M. Rocea. He was a young Italian officer. 


— Which are the more remarkable home-builders, birds or 
beavers ? Mary F. K. 


For beauty and utility, birds are unrivaled ; but for contrivance, 
the beaver has no competitor, 


— Please state in an early number of the JOURNAL, when, or 


about when, Dom Pedro was crowned Emperor of Brazil ? 
STUDENT. 


Dom Pedro, son of King John of Portugal, was crowned Em- 
peror of Brazil Dec, 1, 1822. 


In which poem of Browning’s is the following ; — 


‘* Beware of setting up conceits in Nature’s stead.” 
Julia B. 


In ‘‘ Sordello,’’ 


— Isn’t New York the most thickly-settled city in the country ? 

QUEBIST. 
No. New York has 58 people per acre, while Pittsbargh has 
61; Brooklyn has 47; San Francisco and Washington are the 
same, 30 per acre each; Cincinnati is the most disappointing, 
having bat 18, the same as Milwaukee; Cleveland has 16. 


— What is the true purpose of the Volapiik language, and how 
did it originate ? B. W., Bromfield, Neb. 

Volapiik wae invented by a German clergyman, John Martin 
Schleyer, in 1879, to afford a language supplemental to natural 
languages, acquirable easily and universally, because of vocal adapt- 
ability, perfect regularity; singleness of declension, comparison, 
conjugation, and accent; and absolate phoneticism of spelling. 
Such is Volapiik, in which, after a few weeks’ (in some cases a 
few hours’) study, peozle can write their thoughts intelligibly to 
all who have similarly studied Volapiik. A. A. P. 





LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


Lesson 5, 

THE VERB. —This, the bug-bear of natural languages is, in 
Volapiik, very simple. Dropping the infinitive ending dn, gives 
the root. To this are added the personal pronouns to form the per- 
sons of the yerb. Thus binda is to be. Dropping dn, we have din, 
the root. 

Indicative Mode. Active Voice.—The present tense was given in 
Lesson 2. The other five tenses are formed by prefixing to the 
present tense for the past tense d (abinob, I was); perfect tense, e 
(ebinob, I have been); pluperfect tense i (ibinob, I had been) ; 
future tense, o(obinob, I shall be); future perfect tense, u (abinob, 
I shall have been). 


VOCABULARY.—WNouns. Verbs. 


Del, day. Flapén, to strike. 
Dog, dog. Givon, to give. 
Glet, greatness. Hetdn, to hate. 
largeness. Kid6n, to kiss. 
Kat, cat, Labéa, to have. 
Mog, mouse. Logén, to see. 
Mal, month. Nadon, to smell, 


Rén6a, to ran. 
Sedén, to send. 
Smeléa, to smell. 
Tid6n, to teach. 

Exercises.—Mvg binom nim smalikum ka dog. Pal gletik at 
ikidom moti okik, e iflapom dogi fata okik. Kat obik binom glet- 
ikum ka mug et e smalikum ka dog flena olik. Yel labom mulis 
balsetel ¢ mul labom delis kils. Ologobs moti obsik e ogivobs ofe 
flalis svidik kelis esedol ofe. Man kel ikidom moti okik igivom 
ofe kati et. Paul at oflapom dogi et kel hetom kati kel binom nim 
kilid keli elogobs. Man kilid keli elogobs Abinom fat cilas emalik 
kels laboms nimis gletik e smalik-dogie, katis a mugis. Cils 
ugivoms flolis avidik e nidik mote oksik. Dogs, kats, e mugs 
ir6nome. Nim kiom iibinom ut kel ilabom mugistel ? Et ibinom 
kat, nim smalikum ka dog. 

Which of your friends will bave these sweet and brilliant flowers ? 
The cat hates mice; they see her (omi) andrun. The children 
smell roses, which are the flowers that smell sweetest. The third 
boy will have those two small cats which you had sent to your 
mother, bat which the bad boy will give to the dog who hates cats. 
The year is greater then a month and has three hundred and sixty- 
five days, but the month has thirty days, Dogs, cats, and mice 
are animale. Mice hate cats and cats hate dogs, The man who 


will give a mouse to a cat hates the former, Who has soen the bov 
that atrack my good mother ? Which house is your friend’s home ? 


Nim, animal. 
Smal, smallness. 
Yel, year. 





There are two dogs, four cats, and six mice who seo me and rap, 
Which animal is largest, the mouse, the cat, or the dog ? 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
ne ca pct of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length ] 








Tre Province or Expression, A SEARCH FOR Parin- 
cIPLES. ByS.S. Carry, PhD. Boston: School of Expression, 
461 pages, 9x6 Price, $2 50. : 

This is one of the most skillful, scientific presentations of the 
subject of expression that has yet been made, The author has 
strong convictions, based on a clear philosophy, and his power of 
expression with the pen is as effective as in the elocationary efforts 
of those who work out his principles. It is a masterpiece in the 
literatare of expression. The great chapter in the work from our 
standpoint is that upon ““The Function of Expression in Edacation,”’ 
in which he treats of the relation of this art to the other phases of 
the subject. The first 360 pages are devoted largely to chapters 
upon the history and philosophy of the art,the remaining 100 to 
practical applications. The two chapters, upon ‘‘ Expression in 
Arct,”’ and ‘* Art in Expression,” are destined to command wide at- 
tention. ‘These are departments in the first third of the book which 
treat of the problem presented by the whole subject of expressior. 
The 120 pages devoted to a ‘‘ Search for Methods”’ is a close study 
of this science and art as revealed in and developed by history. 
He devotes 100 pages to ‘‘ Tradition,’ which is a highly interesting 
subject as here treated. “Ker 

Viewed from any educational standpoint, historical, professional, 
or philosophical, it must be considered as one of the valuable books 
of the times, 


A Manuva or Lanp Surveyine. Prepared for Use 
of Schools and Surveyors. By F. Hodgman and C. F.R Bel- 
lows. Climax, Mich.: F. Hodgman. 478 pp. Price, $2 50. 
This work, which first appeared in 1890, has been greatly en- 

larged and improved the present season, and ia by far the most 

complete and desirable pocket handbook on land surveying ever 
published. In the thirteen original states of the Union nearly al! 
the land surveys are re-surveys. The principles controlling re- 
surveys are radically different from those controlling original sur- 
veys. One seeks to correctly lay out and define boundaries of 
tracts of land. The chief aim of the other is to find where those 
boundaries were actually laid down, —not where they ought to have 
been. This work teaches the principles which govern re-surveys. 

By far the greater part of the surveys made in the United States 
are made upon the United States System of Surveys. The greater 
part of these surveys are re-surveys and sub-divisions of sections 
into lesser tracts. This book gives a complete exposition of the 
laws governing the United States surveys and the manner of carry- 
ing them on. In theory, sections of the United Statea Sarvey are 
all of uniform size, as near as the figure of the earth will permit, 
and bounded by due north and south, and east and west lines. In 
fact, they are very different. This difference between theory and 
fact raises almost innumerable questions in regard to the proper 
manner of sub-dividing these sections and re-locating lost corners. 
These are the things a surveyor must know if his work has any 
value, This book teaches them. 

THe Woman's MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY Law. 
By Harriette R. Shattuck. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 248 pp., 
6x4}. Price, 75 cents. 

The somewhat hackneyed phrase about filling a long felt want is 
particularly applicable to Mrs. Shattuck’s Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law, which is jast such a work as has become a necessity in 
the growing public life of women. Mrs. Shattuck is the president 
of the Boston Political Class and has inherited much of her interest 
in and knowledge of such matters from her father, William S. 
Robinson, late Clerk of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
and author, under the well-known non-de-plume of ‘* Warrington’’ 
of a valuable parliamentary manual. Cushing’s, Warrington’s, 
and similar manuals which have hitherto been the only standards 
for reference as to the condact of organizations, are principally for 
the guidance of legislators, and for the use of large executive and 
legislative bodies, thus necessarily including much matter concern- 
ing questions and rulings unlikely to arise in small assemblies. 
What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be able to express 
an opinion or argue a point in meeting with clearness and sensi- 
bility, or to conduct such meeting with order, and in accordance 
with recognized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able to 
find such clear, concise, and practical information, on jast such 
subjects as she needs to understand as in Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable 
little book, which should be in the hands of every woman who as- 
pires to take an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies. 

Theodoric the Goth. By 

G. P. Patnam’s 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS: 
Thomas Hodgkin. New York and London: 
Sons. 442 pages, 7$x5 inches. Price, $1.50. 
Theodoric, or Dietrich, as the German writers like to spell his 

name, must always be an interesting figure in history. ‘‘ One man 
power’? is a term which all dread, yet everybody admires the spec- 
tacle of a man rising by his own ability to the head of a people, 
and then raising his people to a position of inflaence and power, espe- 
cially if it all occurred a few hundred years ago. Theodoric is one 
of the three great figures of a century in which the Germanic 
blood dominated all Europe, only to sink again into an existence 
of petty strife until there should again be cause for unity of action. 
Attila and Genseric were perhaps greater warriors, but Theodoric 
was inestimably the greatest ruler of the trio. Under his control 
Italy was united and prosperous, and became the great civiliz:d 
power in western Europe. He did not form a lasting empire, bat 
its fall was through no fault in the government he instituted. A 
man born two or even three centuries before his age in political de- 
velopment, he made himself a man of the age in which he was, and 
when he waa gone,ihere was no one to take his place. Mr. Hodg- 
kin well calls this Ostrogothic empire one of the great ‘* Might 
have Beens’’ of history. 

Mr. Hodgkio, whose masterly work on ‘‘ Italy and her Invad 
ers’’ gives him especial qualifications for this biographical study, 
treate the subjact in its broadest plane. It is leas a biography than 
a history at the time Theodoric’s life was the life of Italy. Begin- 
ning with the Ostrogothic and Visigothic nations, as the ancestors 
of the hero, he traces the rise and power of Attila, and then the 
changes going on while Theodoric was a Jad, much of the time as @ 
hostage at Constantinople. Nor does he close with the death of the 
chief subject, but follows the story through the straggles of Belisa- 
rius, Totila, and Narses, natil the empire of Theodoric is overthrown. 
and the Ostrogoths drop out of history. 

O.p Rover Tar Miser. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft 
Boston : Roberts Bros, 319 pp., 6} x5}. Price, $1.25 
Mrs, Weasolhoeft has attained an enviable position as a writer for 

obildren, and her stories show no falling off as they increase iv 

number, Her work is strongly tinged with German thought aud 
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coloring, aud she interprets the voices of Natare with much of the 
skill and charm of the beat German javenile writers. The present 
story of animal life in the woods is fall of dainty fancies and pretty 
leesons. ‘Old Rough,’’ the crael and tyrannical water-rat; 
Bobtilla, the gentle little field mouse; Squirrella, the fly-away 
equirrel ; Widow O' Warty, the matronly toad; and the two mischie- 
yous crows, will find hosts of friends among children. 

TAXIDERMY AND Zoo.oeicat Couiectine. By William 

T. Hornaday. With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving In 

sects, by W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D. New York: Charles 

Soribner’s Sons. 355 pp. Price, $2 50. 

The brief statement that thie is probably the best book ever 
written op the subj-ct of practical taxidermy is as comprehensive as 
a more extended notice, and yet those who are interested in the 
eubject will like to know more. The author's beantiful work is 
known in museums all over the country. He is an enthusiast in 
his profession, and speaks with authority from his long experience 
as chief taxidermist of the U. S. National Museum, collector and 
taxidermist for Ward’s Musenm at Rochester, N. Y., and superin- 
tendent of the National Zdlogical Park, etc. His language is 
clear and plain, not over-weighted with scientific names, and he is 
patient and accurate in giving details, so that the dullest mind can 
follow processes and understand descriptions. It isa work to which 
the student of the art of taxidermy can always turn for advice in 
any difficulty, and information on every possible point connected 
with his work. No trace appears of ‘‘ padding,’’ of which the 
author rightly says there is generally four times too much in most 
books on the subject; of practical intelligence, on the contrary, 
one finds four times as much as is usual in such manuals. The 
illastrations are profuse, and ably supplement the descriptions of 
the various s:ages in curing, stuffing, and mounting specimens. 
S:udents of entomology will be greatly indebted to Dr. Holland 
for the valuable chapters on insects, which are full of useful infor- 
mation. 


Tux Brste ApripGED. By Rev. David Greene Haskins 
S.T.D. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 400 pp. 8x5}. $1.50. 
The Bible Abridged gives a series of continuous readings from 

the books of the Old and New Testament, chosen and arranged to 
meet the requirements of a textbook for the study of the Scriptures 
in the schools, and for family worship. The selections are divided 
into lessons of convenient length, and are numbered in course. 
The lessons from the Gospels are arranged to form a connected 
chronological narrative, thus avoiding any repetition of the accounts 
of the separate evangelists. In choosing what to embracein these 
readings the writer has admirably succeeded in including instruc- 
tive and interesting details of scriptural history, sublime and ele- 
vating thoughts, and the essentials of Christian doctrine and moral 
teaching. Dr. Haskins’ book has met with wide-spread commend- 
ation from parents and teachers, and a ready sale which has neces 
sitated this new edition. 

OUTLINES FOR THE Stupy OF ArT. By Josephine L 
Abbott. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 269 pp., 84 x 6. 

Miss Abbott, the principal of a well-known school for young 
ladies at Providence, R. I., is an acknowledged authority on art 
matters, and her book is a valuable one. It gives, as its name in- 
dicates, outlines of the three main divisions of art,—architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, and is designed to furnish for classes of 
pupile whose time is limited, a good general knowledge of the 
great artists and their masterpieces. The lessons are practical in 
character and have grown out of several years’ work with classe: 
of adults and younger stadenta, and are readily adapted to all ages 
by the use of a greater or less number of references. The topics 
for study, the lista of references, the glossaries of term?, etc., are 
all conveniently arranged and add greatly to the value of the book 
for school use. The illustrations are few but well chosen. 


Tue American Revovution. By John Fiske. In two 
volumes. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 
344, 305 pp. Price, $4 for the set. 

No man has better earned a rizht to be ranked among our foremost 
historical writers than has John Fiske. We have many better stu- 
dents of history, many who are his superiors in historical method, 
bat there are few more earnest, persistent workers in the field of 
American history. It is not alone that he is a philosopher, although 
in the philosophic treatment and application of historical material 
he isa master. Mr. Fiske has had considerable success as a lec- 
turer to students, bat his writings will probably never come into 
general textbook use, although his Civil Government has been very 
favorably received. It is in popularizing history that Professor 
Fiske is strongest, and in this field he is without superior in 
America or Eogland. Like all popular historical writers, he occa 
sionally accepts evidence not entirely above reproach, though he 
never intentiona'ly toys with facts for effect, and the effect is usu- 
ally obtained through incidents that have little vital inflaence. Io 
this latest work one is tempted to question the authority on which 
he quotes the honest old Pennsylvanian German as saying, te Basht 
dree o’glock, und Gornvallis ish dakendt.’’ We have seenit stated 
somewhere that Mr. Fiske is the master of eighteen language, and 
Pennsylvania Datch of a century ago seems to be among them 
It is in such cases aa this, where it perhaps adds a little to the “local 
color,” that Mr. Fiske furnishes his critics of the strict historical 
school with their main grounds for complaint. The trouble is not 
that he has not studied and digested his subjects thoroughly enough 
bat that it serves his purpose best to make use of the interesting 
and suggestive incidents picked up in all sorts of odd corners of 
contemporary record into which his critics have not advanced. Hie- 
tory is of inestimable value to the people, and is fall of valuable 
lessons for the citizens of to-day, and it is by jast this work of which 
Mr. Fiske is doing so admirably that the American reading public 
will be stimulated to study the history of their own and other 
nations, 


Loyat Hearts A Story of the Days of Good Queen 
Bess. By ©. Everett Green. London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
591 pp, 11¢x8. Prics, $1.75. : 

This is a fine substantial book for any child’s library. and one 
that can be read over and over again with pleasure. Oatside ita 
interest as a story of an old Englieh household, it is instractive and 
valuable for ita historical matter concerning the buildings, man- 
ners and customs, and the people of London in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. The splendor of royal pageants, the royal visits, like 
that to Leicester at Kenilworth, the peeps at court life with all ite 
gorgeous ceremonials, and the excitement of the Spanieb Armada, are 
all told of in just the style that young folks enjoy. L°ya Hearts 
is a book to remember at the coming holiday time. Like all the 
Nelson publications it is beautifully bouod and printed. 


MARJORIE AND HER Papa. By Robert Howe Fletcher 
New York: The Century Co. Square, 66 pp. in boards, $1.00. 





striking and attractive. “Papa Jack.” the gentl Idier- shor, 
and the ideal bit of baby girlhood, Sashes tap denier aint 


— the usual way. The pictures are as pretty and novel as the 


a 


IpuNA. AND Oruer Srorizs. By George A. Hibbard. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 296 pp., 74x65. 

Iduna,”’ the first story of the series, is not particularly original 
fancy. The idea of a young girl who has been kept in ignorance 
= death antil some great calamity radely awakens her to the fact, 
reg gd yo cm: but seldom with such impossible surroundings 

The others are of slight interest, though that entitled ‘‘ Pa- 
poose, in which an intending suicide leaves the pathetic message : 

Myself,—my last coin, I drop to-day into that slot,—the grave,’”’ 
may offer some amusement by i's eccentricities of language, 


RECALLED To Lire. By Grant Allen. “ Leisure Hour 

Series.”” New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Every one experts to sup full with horrors in a more or legs in- 
tense form in reading Grant Allen's stories, and Recalled to Life 
offers a tempting méau for those whose mental appetites crave 
such food. } An electrical apparatus, a photographic camera, a 
bicycle, @ pistol, a murderer, and a heroine who is a psychological 
curiosity, are among the entrées of this repast which ends with 
sweets in proper style. 


GRANDFATHER GREY. By Kate Tannatt Woods. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, in box, $2.00. 

The appearance of the holiday gift books brings to mind the fact 
that Christmas and its presents are things of the near future. One 
of the earliest for this season is Grandfather Grey, a poem, written 
by Mrs. Woods as a companion to Grandmother Grey, which was 30 
popular last year. The drawings, from the masterly pen of 
Charles Copeland, and the engravings, by the John Andrew Com- 
pany, ably supplement and carry out the sentiment of the poem, 
which is a charming idyl of old New Eogland. Like all such pub- 
lications by Lee & Shepard, it is a model of beautiful work. 


Snow-Bounp. By John G. Whittier. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, Cloth, $1.50. 

This ever new and ever popular winter idyl appears in a fresh 
and beantifal dress of white and blue for the holiday season. The 
poem is preceded by an explanatory preface by Mr. Whittier, and 
there is also a series of interesting notes. The illustrations, after 
designs by E. H. Garrett, are marvels of artistic work and are in 
fail sympathy with the spirit of the text. Lovers of Whittier will 
be’glad to know of this beautifal edition of his immortal poem. 


An Entire STRANGER. By Thomas L. Baily. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 367 pp., 7}x5. Price, $1.25. 
Miss Hulda Maygood is a young school-teacher who is ‘‘ an en- 

tire stranger’’ to the people of the pretty hillside town in which 

she opens a country school. She is full of resources and under- 
stands how to briog out the individual capabilities of her scholars 
and to win their love and admiration. It is a thoroughly interest- 
ing story and fall of practical suggestions for teachers and pupils. 


Eric BRicHTEYES, is a new novel by H. Rider Hag- 
gard, issued by Harper & Brothers. Mr. Haggard has selected Iceland 
with its rich stores of mythological tradition, as the scene of his 
latest romance, which is patterned after the style of the ancient 
Icelandic sagas, and he has evidently given much painstaking study 
and research to make himself thoroughly conversant, so far as 
possible, with the folk-lore, language, and customs of the Viking 
age. The story is somewhat less characteristically fantastic and 
extravagant than many of this popular author's works, yet is not 
lacking in the remarkable local coloring and exuberant fancy which 
distinguishes his genius as a story teller. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


A. AvascrA & Co. of Havana have issued the prize 
essay on the subject, What is the Best System of Organization of 
Elementary Instruction in Cuba? by Victoria R. Ventura Y. Fer- 
nandez. The essay is based on a careful consideration of the 
merits and faults of the educational systems of ail the European 
countries and of the United States. It is an admirable piece of 
work, although focased especially for the needs of Cuba. 


Tue Poor Lirrte Sweep is a touching and pathetic 
little story by M. Adelaide Atkinson, issued by the American Sun- 
day School Union of Philadelphia. It records the mysterious 
disappearance of a little boy from a loxarious home, and brings to 
mind the similar cass of the celebrated Charlie Rose. The poor 
little sweep is, however, happily returned to his home, having 
bravely kept his faith in God. 


ALpvEN'’s CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE, 
Vol. XVIL., extends this valuable work from ‘‘R. to S,” and in- 
clades an unusual number of interesting biographical and critical 
notices of authors of all nations New York: John B. Alden. 


CotumstA CoLieGE, Department of Political Science, 
is to issue * Stadies in History, Economics, and Pablic Law,’ 
regalarly,.in the form of monographs, and The Divine Problem, 
by Walter Francis Wilcox, Ph.D., is No. 1. of Vol. I. This isa 
graphic study in statistics. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Marjorie and Her Papa; by Robert Howe Fletcher; price, $1.00 


New York: Tha Century Co. 
: An Historical Mystery; by Honoré de Balzac; price, $1.50. Boston: 
Roberts Bros, 


BN rg oy Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D.; price, 85 

Throw n on Her Own Resources ; by Mrs. J ©. Croly; price, $1.00 
Me tasers of ene Lord Jesus. the Saviour; by John M. Kluch; 
Pe taenas of Bese; 9 it. ¥ ow price, 25 cents. New York: 
F aglish Grammar Primer; by Lewis H Reid. A. D. F. Randolph 
© stories of Industry (Vol. IT.); by A. Chase and E. Clow; price, 40 
cerne gnicid ot Love; by B. _ Garietni price, $100. New York: 
Genre viltiamn re by William Eliot Griffis; price, 75 cents—— 
Elsie’s Vacation; by Martha Finley; price, $1 25. New York: Dodd, 
ay oe by Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor; price, $2.50. Phil- 
ee tothe Grovalent Whittier; illustrated; price, $1 50; 
_—__ Betty Alden; by Jane G. Austin; price, $1 25. Boston: Houghton. 


Mifflin & Co. a : 
ve nse of Poetry; edited by Albert S. Cook. Boston: Ginn & Co 





Lieutenant Fletcher of San Francisvo has written an nnasually 


artistic and charming book for little children which the oldest are ( 


not too old to enjoy aod appreciate. The naive simplicity and | 
perfect naturalness of the story are features which are at once 


New York Question Book——Supplement No. 1——1891; compiled by 
haries R, Skinner; price, 25 ceals. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co 
~The Essentials of the Wine Question Carefully Examined; by John 
Ellis, Philadelphia; Swedenborg Pub. Association. 
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tion? 2. What are the results of the school? 3. What have we 
to do about it? The object of the school is not that pupils may 
acquire information; not that they may secure knowledge; not 
that they may learn to read, write, and cipher; it is not primarily 
to store the mind with facts or priuciples which may be useful in 
after life. The object of the schools is not primarily to aid a boy 
oragirl in getting a living, in earning a livelihood. Hence the 
schools are not to teach trades. To-day, the leading advocates of 
industrial trainiog in connection with our public school syatem base 
their advocacy of it upon the edacational power of manual training. 
The expression to-day is not the training of the hand and the eye, 
but the training of the mind through the hand and the eye. The 
essential design of the education is acquisition of power, the in- 
crease of ability to do, to bring to pass, to accomplish. From the 
primary school through college the course of study should be such 
as will best discipline the mind, develop its faculties, give power of 
thought, clearness of perception, accuracy of reasoning, confilence 
in itself, and ability to adapt means to ends, so as in any given case 
to produce the required results. The question which is so fre- 

quently heard, Will this study or that stady help the boy to get a 
living ? is not the true question to be asked. The question should 
rather be, not what will aid the child to get a living, but what will 
aid him to become a man; what will best conduce to develop the 
mind of the boy into the higher type of manhood, and the girl into 
the best and highest womanhood. 

f In discussing the third question the speaker said: The defini- 
tion, aim, and design of education, as here given, should not blind 
us to the fact that our free schools are public institutions, and hence 
depend upon popular vote and popular will. Moreover the in- 
stincts of the people are frequently more nearly right than their 
logic may be. So, doubtless, we shall fiod that many things for 
which a public clamor is created will be found, possibly contrary to 
the reasons on which they base their demand, after all right and 
best, and to be desired, even in accordance with the highest prin- 
ciples of psychology and pedagogy. For example, we ofcen hear 
it said that our grammar schools omit to teach children a thou- 
sand things relating to every-day life, which they ought to koow, 
such as varieties of animals, simple facts showing the application of 
the principles of physics, the common pump, ete. ; facts of botany, 
natural history, and a great variety of such like things. Within 
the grammar school curriculum these things will find a place, if 
the teacher bears in mind the principles here unfolded. Not per- 
haps, for the reason ordinarily given, that the facts will be found 
useful, but rather that the unfolding of such facts and the explana- 
tion of the principles involved will be found the very best way of 
developing the mental power and strength. Dr. Mowry considered 
at some length the advantages of the Massachusetts free textbook 
law. The importance of getting the best teachers was urged. 
The highest moral character in the teacher was insisted upon as of 
prime importance. He said, in closing: See to it, that the echools 
of America, that the schools of this s ate, that the schools of your 
city or town, are the best; resting assured that if our American 
system of free schools is maintained to its greatest efficiency in this 
great republic of the freest, most intelligent, and happiest people 
on the globe, it will prove the richest legacy that our generation 
can transmit to the latest posterity. 

Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., principal of the East Greenwich 
Academy, took up the discussion, and spoke of the limitations of 
the public school. 

Mrs. Eugene C. Webster of East Providence read ‘‘ Out of 
Bohemia.”’ 

Henry M. Maxson, A.M., superintendent of schools at Pawtucket 
spoke on 
The True Basis of Discipline. 


The result of true teaching must be character. A good charac- 
ter is one that recognizes divine law. All that we can carry out of 
life is that which is with usin the sonl. Teachers must see.that 
children are fitted for right living. The most effective way to ac- 
complish this is by right discipline. In establishing discipline severe 
measures are allowable which are not proper later on. The trae 
idea of discipline regarda it as a means for forming right character. 
In maintaining discipline with this end in view these principles 
must be observed: It should strengthen the pupil’s will. Thought- 
ful, willing submission must be secured, not submission because of 
fear of the penalty. Will should not be broken, but reformed. 
Discipline should be in harmony with child nature. The same 
treatment will not apply to all pupils. Discipline should appeal 
to the higher motives. Physical pain, sarcasm, and ridicule are 
questionable. It should develop manly and womanly traits. Chil- 
dren should get right views of school honor. Discipline should not 
be such as to lower the pupil's self-respect. Branding a puoil as a 
wrong doer by placards or lists on the board is wrong. Paoish- 
ment should fit the child, not the offence. There is a distinction 
between moral law and the teacher’s law. Diecipline should incal- 
cate a respect for all law. Violation of school law leads to con- 
tempt for civil and divine law. Disrespect for rales in the pupil 
leads to indifference to the civil law. Indifference to the civil law 
leads to disrespect for the law of God. The penalty should never 
be declared before the offence. The one universal touchstone to 
test all rules and discipline is this: ‘‘ Will it strengthen my boys 
and girls in right doing ?”’ ; 
Benjamin Baker made a report for the directors of the reading 
circle. There are now eighty-three members of the circle, and 
many others are reading pedagogical works. Tho circle is doing a 
quiet but successful work in stimulating reading among the teach- 
ers. The great mass of teachers, however, do not possess a peda- 
gogical library. We would suggest that as books on pedagogy are 
recommended by the circle, they be purchased with school funds 
and placed in the custody of the superintendent of echools of each 
town. So far the circle has recommended Quick’s Lducat:onal 
Reformers, Keenan’s European Schools, Morgan’s Studies tn Pe fo 
agogy, Compayré’s Elements of Psychology. The hope of the 
circle lies in the formation of local circles. ‘‘ Did we but recog- 
nize it,’? said Mr. Grasby, “ pedagogy isthe noblest of professious, 
and the teacher is the quietest of artists.” 

At the evening session an illustrated lecture was given on 


Great Public Schools of England,| 


by George L. Fox of New Haven. The speaker gave a graphic 
description of the manner in which the boys in the public schools 
of the old country are educated. The object of the schools is to 
prepare boys for the universities, and also to prepare them for en- 
gineering colleges, aud army and navy schools, as well aa basivess 
life. Another fact mast be added to the conception of an Eoglich 
public school, which is, that it mast also have not only a local but 
a national patronage; it muet have a national reputation, and it 
must be generally distinguished at the university aud obtain some 
success in athletics, They are also unique in their religious le, 
Most of the schools are under the care of the Church «f Fiagland 
Most of the head masters are clergymen of the Charch of Kngian, 





ag alao are many of the younger masters. Theryare now, Lowover 
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public schools in other denominations, but the greater portion of 
them are under the control of the Church of England, and the 
chapel is a factor of school life. The size of these schools, consid- 
ering that they are boarding schools, is astonishing to Americans 
unfamiliar with the subject. The great school at Eton leads all 
in point of numbers, and had 970 boys there last year. At Rugby 
you will fiad from 400 to 700 boys. He spoke of the great prog- 
ress made duriog the present century in public schools, and showed 
that years are not absolutely necessary to constitute a great school 
if wisely managed, and referred to Marlboro and Clifton, which 
had been established fifty and thirty years respectively, as proof of 
that fact. He also spoke of the French and German boys, whom 
he thought accomplished more than American boys for many 
reagone, 
Hieu ScHooL DEPARTMENT. 


The exercises of the high school department were held on Tues- 
day afternoon, with William W. Curtis, A. M., presiding. 
The firat paper of the session was by Lellan J. Tuck, teacher of 
English in the Pawtucket High School, on 
English in the High School. 


English teaching in the high school aims first to give power to 
the pupil to epeak and write fluently, and second to open to him 
the possibilities of the field of literature. Newspaper items ought 
never to take the place of composition papers. The constant prac- 
tice of what might ba called sight composition must evidently lead 
to superficiality of thought, and certainly was not conducive to the 
great depth of thought desired in the pupils. Mr. Tack explained 
the methods of instruction in English used daring the few years 
course in the Pawtucket High School, with particular attention to 
the writing of eesays. In general the literature used in echools was 
overtaught. Literary criticism, so called, had no more place in the 
high school course than the teaching of Hebrew, and no teacher 
should introduce prose or poetry into the class which he could not 
praise enthusiastically. The readers furnished children in the 
schools were next considered, and the speaker said that the idea 
that nothing should be placed in the hands of a pupil except what 
had been simplified to his mind was entirely wrong. He said that 
he had seen reading books for boys twelve years old containing 
simple tales frequently paragraphed, and after reading these books 
fault was found with the Knglish instruction in the bigh school, 
If a boy of fourteen was tossing marbles at fourteen it was uaolikely 
that he would be able to toss a fifty-six pound weight at twenty-one, 
and boys’ minds could never get strong by tossing these marbles of 
thought. That Eoglish classics grow dusty upon the library shel ves 
was not entirely the fault of the high school. 

The diecussion was opened by Mr. Courier of Olneyville. All 
the teachers had a duty to perform in teaching English, and the 
pupils should be required to speak correctly. Above all, the 
teacher himself should know English. Mise Sarah E. Doyle 
thought the community ought to understand that the high school 
could not take a child from illiterate parents and turn out a pupil 
capable of producing a great literary production. There were 
frequently derogatory inflaences at hometo counteract, and though 
genius would overcome obs'acles it was a hard struggle for ordi- 
nary minds. 

The second question was on the topic, — 


Shall German be Taught in the High School, and How? 


by William C. Collar, head master Roxbury Latin School. To 
the firat question he said he would answer decidedly yes, bat with 
important conditions. The firat of these conditions was that the 
introduction of German should not overload or overcrowd the high 
school course. He had no personal knowledge of the high school 
course in Rhode Island. There was a plethora of subjects in 
Massachusetts high schools, and the courses were afflicted with a 
kind of educational dropsy. The second condition was that there 
should be a plan for German. On general grounds, two years of 
four hours per week ought to be reckoned as the minimum time to 
be given to the study under generally favorable circumstances, and 
it would be unwise to iniroduce it under less favorable conditions. 
Mr. Collar argued for the substitution of German for Greek in 
cases where the study cf foreign languages could extend no farther 
than the high school, and gave an account of his personal experi- 
ence in throwing over Greek composition in order to make room 
for German instruction. He asserted that little need be said re- 
garding the manner of instruction, the all important thing beiog 
to render the methods conditioned upon the ultimate objects which 
it was sought to accomplish. 

The discuesion of the subject was participated in by M>. H. M. 
Rice of the English and Classical School, Lyman C. Newell, in- 
structor of German at the Pawtucket High school, and a number 
of the lady teachers. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
The session opened with an organ recital by Mr. Charles L. Ken- 
yon, and devotional exercises by Rev. Henry M. King, D. D., of 
Providence, followed by music by State Normal School, Mr. B. W. 


Hood, leader. 
University Extension. 

Edmund J. James, Ph.D., president of Society of University 
Extension, Philadelphia, being unable to be present, Mr. George 
Francis James, editor of University Extension, took his place. 
He aaid: 


The aim of the university extension movement is to bring as far 


as possible within the reach of every one, the advantages which 
were formally accessible only to those who could attend the college 
or university. It was not until 1868 that the first university exten- 
sion course, properly speaking, was delivered During the euc- 
ceeding four or five years, success 80 uniformly attended the efforts 
of Professor Stuart, that in 1872 Cambridge University formally 
sanctioned the work and in the succeeding year established the 
first centers of the Cambridge University Extension. In 1876 the 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching was 
founded to further this work in the metropolis. The first connec- 
tion of Oxford University with the movement dates from 1878, but 
it wae only in 1885 that any great activity was manifest. These 
three organizations have met with unvarying success, and the uni- 
vereities of Ireland and Scotland have adopted the same system of 
popular education. Work similar to this system was done several 
years ago by those whom Dr. Herbert B. Adams aptly calla the 
‘‘ American Pioneers of University Extension.’’ ‘The first sys- 
tematic attempt to introduce all of the elements of the university 
extension method was made in the city of Philadelphia in the fall 
of 1890, due to the keen foresight, and the characteristic liberality 
of Provost William Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The first center of ‘university extension in this country was estab- 
lished on November 3, at Roxborough, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
and the first couree of lectures was delivered by Prof. C. Hanford 
Henderson. The success of the movement can best be indicated 
by stating that within five months over twenty centers have been 
established, and forty courses of lectures have been delivered to 
audiences aggregating nearly sixty thousand. From all parts of 
the United States came applications for information looking to- 
ward the universal establishment of the system throughout the 
country. These led to the formation on Dee. 23, 1890, of the 
American Scciety for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Many generous men in all parts of the country have contributed to 
the support of the work by yearly membership fees of $5, by life 
membership dues of $50, ard by gifts of larger sums. The influ- 
ence of the movement, as actively fostered in the United States, 
has been felt beyond the borders, and in many parts of Canada 
eteps are being tsken to introduce the system. Trinity University, 
Toronto, has already established extension courses in that city. 
The movement is upheld by George William Cartis and President 
Low in New York; in New England by President Dwight of 
Yale, and President Andrews of Brown; in New Jersey by 
President Patton of Princeton, and President Scott of Ratgers. 
In order that the best results accomplished in different places may 
become generally known, and that all the possible solutions of dif- 
ficult questions be thoughtfally considered, there has been ar- 
ranged a Mid-Winter Conference on University Extension, to be 
held in Philadelphia on January 5, 6,7. It is hoped by such a 
meeting, and by the addresses of those most experienced in the 
work and best versed in educational matters, that an adequate 
comprehension of all the possibilities of the syatem may be reached 
by those best able to mold the educational thought of the country. 

Prof. W. H. Monroe of Brown University told of what that in- 
stitation was doing in Rhode Island in the line of university exten 
sion. He said that the work of the library had increased 50 per 
cent. since the introduction of the system, which was conclusive 
evidence of the widespread interest taken in the work. Principal 
Meader of the Academy Avenue Grammar Schuol spoke briefly. 

A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., principal of the Normal School at 
Johnson, Vt., read a paper on ‘* The Discipline of Doing.’’ (Ab- 
etract will appear in an early issue.) 

Prin. George A. Littlefield of the Rhode Island Normal School 
said that the discipline of doing as we would be done by was as 
potent an influence in the schoolroom as in society at large. 


The Necessity cf Physical Education and the Means of Introducing 
it into American Schools. 


Baron Nils Posse, M. G., of Boston, opened with a paper on the 
above topic. He answered with an emphatic negative his own 
question, Does the popular education, while providing awply for 
mental and moral development make adequate provision for physi- 
cal development? It is impossible to acquire a high degree of 
mental and moral development when physical culture was neglect- 
ed. He thovght that physical training should be made a compul- 
sory part of education, and recommended the Swedish system of 
gymnastics as the one best adapted tothe purpose. The development 
of health should be arrived at rather than the ability to perform 
difficult athletic feats. Special instructors were necessary. He 
presented a class of six young women in Zouave costume, who 
went throngh a series of exercises under hia direction. They ex- 
ecuted their movements with clock-like precision and with grace, 
and their efforts were much appreciated. 

** Hsthetic Physical Culture, from the Delsarte Standpoint,’’ 
was discussed by C, Wesley Emerson, M. D., LL.D., president of 
the Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. The craz3 on the sub- 
ject of physical culture is coming none too soon to meet a universal 
demand. There was never before a tiwe in the history of the hu- 
man race when the brain was called on for so much exertion as 


nd law is strength. If a piece of architecture is weak it 
adie dt] The third lawis economy. There should be no 
waste. Everything should be put to use. The fourth law is eyo- 

i ing from witkin out. 
ee, oS Beheath spoke on “ Physical Training for Speech 
and Song,”’ illustrating his address by means of models, and the 
session closed with remarks by L. K. Baker, M. D., medical diree- 
tor of the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. 

THE SOCIAL SESSION. 

At the conclusion of the exercises at Union Hall many of the 
teachers joined those at the Y. M. C. A. building, where a short 
social session was held. Geo. A. Littlefield presided. 

Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell spoke of the value of social gather- 
ings. He said such gatherings did more to break down the barriers 
and beget sociability than anything else. The development of the 
social side of the teachers’ life requires an effort. ‘The more thor- 
oughly the teacher comes in contact with the home life of the cbil- 
dren, the better van she follow out the desired course of her in- 
struction. 

President Andrews of Brown University urged the teachers to be 
in touch with the entire community. Dr. W. A. Mowry, superin- 
tendent of schools of Salem, said these gatherings began in Khode 
Island in 1855. Remarks were made on the social life of the 
teachers by Saperintendent Baker of Newport, Rev. W. N. Ack- 
ley, Miss Deming of the Normal School, J. Milton Hall, and other 
inatractors. Mrs. Card of the Pawtacket Training School spoke 
upon the work of women in various spheres of life. 

It was an evening of music and eloquence, the Apollo Quartet 
of Boston supplying the former, and Kav. Leighton Parks, rector 
of Emmanuel Charch, Boston, and President Andrews of Brown, 
faruished the latter. 

Governor Ladd, who presided, made anaddress. By the eleventh 
census report on education Rhode [sland alone, of all the Biates, 
appears to have been able to secure all enrollments of pupils in the 
year and to exclude duplications. Not only are transfers, promo- 
tions, and re-enrollments, which swell the annual enrollment of 
many towns and cities in the nation, set aside in the report of the 
commissioner of public schools of Rhode Island, bat the duplica- 
tions in the state by enrollment in different towas are pointed out. 
The officers of large states cannot so fully eliminate duplicates, 
but no worthy statistics of national school attendance will bs avail- 
able till the officers of districts, towns, cities, and counties, in each 
of which schools are managed as a unit, can state at least the num- 


| ber of different pupils annually enrolled in their respective uuits. 


Rhode Island’s system of enrollment is held up as a model, and 
here it is that our state suffers by having its returns compared with 
the padded and inaccurate returns of other states. 

Rev. Leighton Parkes’ address was on the sabject of ‘ Pablic 
Education a Vital Factor in American Life.’’ Our public school 
system has not only brightened life, made it happier and more 
joyous, and enlarged the horizon of men’s vision, but it has done 
more than any other single element in our natural life to make in- 
telligent, virtuous, patriotic citizens. To-day is the very day above 
all others when we should uphold the pablic school system and en- 
large its scope. The speaker advocated compulsory education, and 
said he would have a proper board of examiners, before which every 
child in the community should appear once a year to answer such 
questions as should show whether he were worthy of becoming an 
American citizen, and when a child couldn’t answer these questions, 
he would have the father disfranchised. 

President Andrew’s topic was ‘‘The Pablic School as an Instra- 
mentality for Social Advance.’’ His paper produced something of 
a sensation, inasmuch as he advocated having every echoolhousa in 








now, never a time when the brain was wasted by the common cur- 
rent of affairs. We would hear no more of nervous prostration, 





little of heart disease, hardly anything of consumption when phys- 
ical culture had become a part of our education. Speaking of 
zesthetics, Dr, Emergon eaid that the word was a much abused one. 
The first law of ssthetics is usefulness, the beauty of use, its use- 








fulness implying adaptability to design or fulfillment of design. 


the land a veritable palace, filled with the choicest works of art and 
free lunches served to the pupils by the best caterers that could be 
found. This would cost enormously, he said, but the return would 
be a thousandfold. 


HieH ScuooLt DEPARTMENT.—Second Session. 


G. Irving Hopkins of Manchester (N. H.) High School, speaking 

upon 

Methods in Geometry, 

said that a few enthusiastic pedagegues had broken away from the 
shackles of conservatiem in the study of geometry and followed new 
lines. He divided the instructors in geometry into four classes on 
the question of the superiority of Euclid over all other modern lines, 
of the offering of a simplified Euclid of memorizing demonstrations 
and theorems and of originating exercises. The chief benefit toa 
child or youth should be the training of the logical powera of the 
mind. He should be taught to think for himself. The traditional 
method of geometrical instraction would not accomplish thie ex- 
cept in cases where the natural endowment of the mind was unusn- 
ally strong, and even in those cases it might well be doubted as to 
whether the results were not achieved in spite of the methods rather 
than because of them. 

Mr. D. W. Hoyt is not ready to give up the old methods. He 
said that an instructor attempting to teach geometry ard satisfied 
with the memorizing of demonstrations was unfit to teach. 
Remarks were make by Mr. Currier of Johnston, Mr.,Tack of 
Pawtucket, and Professor Davis of Brown University. 


The Functions of the Laboratory in High School Physics. 





Charles R. Allen of New Bedford read a paper on the above topic. 
Instruction in physics is of course dependent upon the desired results. 








295,000. 








Within the firet 16 


— a 


months after publication we 
were obliged to go to press with the 295,000th 
copy of Montgomery’s American History. 


A certain publishing house, unable to sell its own American histories on their merits, is testifying to the success 


of Montgomery's by flooding the country with anonymous pamplets containing what are called “criticisms ” of it 
Whatever hints for the perfecting of the book can be extracted from these pamphlets will be immediately turned by 


our author to the best account. 


But we hereby assure the public that no serious error has been discovered, and but 


very few trifling inaccuracies. Nearly all of the “criticisms” are errors, mistakes in judging authorities, misquo 


tations, misstatements, or positive misrepresentations. 
The same in general may be said of similar anonymous attacks upon Wentworth’s Arithmetics. 


been too successful to please their competitors. 


Do not place any reliance upon what is asserted. 


They, too, have 


GINN & COMPANY. 
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as between the laboratory and the textbook, the! 


laboratory is by far the most important, the ex- 
ercises should be upon such subjects as entered 
into every-day life. In connection with laboratory 
work there should ba a system by which the sta- 
dent should be required to state just what he dis- 
covered aud the manner of discovery. Mr. Allen 
discussed the value of textbouka in the stady of 
physics, and said that the better a textbook was, 
the more frequently it could be used. It was a 
good servant, but a bad master. The capabilities 


of the sciences in their line were jast as great as, 


those of the classics in their line. The all-book 
course was considered, and the greatest value was 
declared to be in the laboratory course with valu- 
able textbooks.. 

There was @ limited discussion of the subject at 
the conclusion of the speaker’s remarks. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


The Institute opened with an organ recital by 
Charles L. Kenyon followed by devotional ex- 
eroises by Rev. Samuel G. Babsock, and music by 
the Pawtucket echools, led by Albert C. White. 


George I. Aldrich, A.M., superintendent of 
schools, Quincy, Mass., gave an exceedingly prac- 
tical paper on ‘‘ How Shall we Teach Arithme- 
tic 2’? and was followed by H.S. Tarbel], A.M., 
superintendent of schools, Providence, who gave 
many suggestive and useful hints on teaching 
number. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
made, and it recommended that the period of 
compulsory attendance at school should be in- 
creased to twenty weeks in each school year, and 
that boys under twelve and girls under fifteen 
years of age should be prohibited from working in 
manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile estab- 
lishments daring the sessions of the public schools ; 
that the movement ealled university extension, 
meaning the widest extension of the highest eda- 
cational advantages, is worthy of the active support 
of teachers, both for personal growth and for the 
increase of intelligence in the community; and 
that the kindergarten training is a valuable prep- 
aration for the regular school work, and that the 
kindergarten should be generally recognized as an 
integral part of the public school system, and its 
establ'shment and maintenance in connection with 
all graded schools be secured. 

The president for the ensuing year is George F. 
Weston, Pcovideace, R. I. 


COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


The New England Association of Colleges and 
Sseondary Schools were the guests of Harvard at 
their last meeting, Oct. 16 and 17. The first topic 
discussed was, ‘Should the College Course be 
Shortened ?”’ Head-master Frank A. Hill opened 
the discussion with a very suggestive paper. 

There is a more serious qiestion than saving a 
year or two ot time. It is tair to say that in acer- 
tain grade and qaality of attainments, chiefly 
classical, the American is probably behind the 
Frenchman, and certainly behind the German. 
This is not saying the American is worse off. 
France and Germany recognize three grades of 
education, the United States, four. ‘The primary, 
secondary, and university are alike with all, but 
inthe United States we have the college between 
the high schools and tha professional schools. 
There are for the student at present two routes to 
the professional achools,—one from the high school 
directly, the other from the college. The latter is 
the one to be encouraged, and therefore, it is 
urged, it needs to be shortened. Naturally the 
question comes up, may not a year be saved some- 
where below the college ? Our colleges are need- 
ed to extend and round out the work of the second- 
ary schools, to open vistas in still higher education. 
Oar secondary schools have all they can do. They 
give bat four years, in a few cases six, to subjects 
that the German gymnasium spends nine upon, 
and the French lycés ten. If it is possible to save 
a year below the cullege, it must come out of the 
extended time of the high school or the enriched 
curriculam of the grammar school. 

Thus we have two alternatives: The extension of 
the high school curriculum downward, with or 
without lowering the age of admission to the col- 
lege; or the enri:hment ofthe grammar school cur- 
ricalam by secondary subjcts, with or without 
lowering the age of admission to high school, and 
consequently to the college. A comparison of the 
syotems in Earope and America reveals, in the 
first place, that elementary education should last 
about eight years, and end at about 14. Nothing 
can be gained by disturbing the number of our 
nine elementary grades. It is worth much that 
this number has the sanction of three great natiovs. 
The striking contrast between our four years of 
secondary work (six years at the most) and the 
nine and ten years, respectively, of the Germans 
and the French, ought not to be passed over lightly. 
This differenca is the unavoidable conseqaence of 
the American theory which contemplates the pos- 
sibility of every boy entering college or the univer- 
sity. The boy may stop wien he passes out of the 
grammar school, bat it ia indispensable that there 
ehall be a chance for him to keep on. ‘ 

Since our secondary schools are at the summit, 
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it is important that the training of the gram 
school shall be complete in iteelf, and also a celta 
ble preliminary to the schools above; and it is 
equally important that ali high schools shall have 
Courses satisfactory, not only to those that go no 
i higher, but also to those that wish to enter college. 
The most serious defect that I wish to emphasize 
is that the high school courses not made with a 
view to college examinations shut off many a boy 
who does not, until the day of his gradaation from 
j the high school, realiza that he wants to go to col- 
lege. For him to prepare then means almost be- 
ginning all over again, 

_ President Eliot said he thought a fundamental 
difficulty lay in the nine grades of grammar and 
primary echools. This is no difficulty for the 
special college fitting schools, because they reach 
down and take boys for their special college 
courses before the boys have wasted their time 
through the nine long, elementary grades of the 
public senools. To meet this difficulty two alter- 
natives are open, either to adopt the French or 
German method of taking a boy at the beginning 
of his education and carrying him along the road 
that will send him to college, or to improve the 
grammar grades. As for the French and German 
method, it works,—we know that. For the other 
there is a stropg argument,—that it will improve 
the education of boys who will not go to college. 
This question of whether such improvement is pos- 
sible in the grammar and primary grades is alto- 
gether the most important ona before the Ameri- 
can public in edacational affairs. For a good 
many studies that are now taught in the grammar 
schools others should be substituted. A modern 
foreign language ought to be introduced into the 
curriculum at that age when language is easiest 
for the child to learn. Geometry ought to be 
taught along by the side of drawing. Part of the 
time given to arithmetic ought to be taken by 
algebra. A boy at nine ought to be able, under a 
right system, to pass the examinations which are 
now taken by boys at sixteen for entrance to the 
college preparatory schools. 

Mr. Tetlow indorsed President Eliot, and sug- 
gested that he, with two or three friends of the 
same mind, get themselves elected to the school 
board of Cambridge, and, by experiment, show 
the world that these ideas about the grammar school 
eurricalum are correct. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall believed that much of the 
blame was dae to poor teaching, and urged that 
greater attention be given in this country to the 
normal schools. 

Among the other speakers were Dr. Moses 
Merri!], Superintendent Seaver of Boston, Dr. 
Seelye, Pein. William F, Bradbury of the Cam- 
bridge Latin School, Mr. Fish, and Mr. Fox. 

At the close of the afternoon session the mem- 
bers of the Association and their friends were en- 
tertained at supper by the president and fellows of 
Harvard. 

De. G. Stanley Hall of Clark presented an able 
paper on *‘ The Outlook in Higher Education,’ 
at the evening session. Although $173,000,000 a 
year ia spent in public schools in the United States 
the value of the educational interests of the coun- 
try lie in prospective rather than in present achiev- 
ment. It is only a question of time,—and of no 
very long time,— when America’s educational 
system will be made to represent the highest 
needs, both of this country and of the world. The 
inflaence of the university life upon the life of the 
nation can hardly be overestimated. Ii is the 
university that encourages those researches which 
bring to the world some of its highest achieve- 
ments. 

‘** Natural Science as a Requisite for Admission 
to College ’’ was the subjsct discussed on Satarday 
forenoon. Prof. Samuel F. Clarke of Williams 
College insisted upon an important place for nat- 
aral science in the curriculum of the high schools 
and academies, not only for the practically benefi- 
cial knowledge which such stady gives, but be- 
cause the illastrative nature of the subject is so 
well adapted to boys and girls at the age when 
they are in those schools. 

The discussion waa opened by Prin. William 
Gallagher of Williston Seminary, who showed 
some of the difficulties in the way of aniform sci 
ence requirements. 

At the businees meeting of the Association the 
following officera were reélected for the ensuing 
year: President —ex-President Timothy Dwight of 
Yale. Vice-Presidents: John Tetlow, L Clark 
Sselye. Secretary and Treasurer — Ray Greene 
Hauling. Executive Committee (with the preced- 
ing)—Cecil T. P. Bancroft, Helen A. Shafer, 
Horace M. Willard, Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Pres. 
Elmer H. Capen. Committee to confer with the 
commission of colleges in New England on admis- 
sion examiuations—Robert P. Keep, William F. 
Bradbury, and William C. Collar. 

The Association now has a membership of 179, 
of whom 91 represent the preparatory schools and 
&8 the colleges. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE. 


We have heard vaguely, perhaps, of the Chau- 
tauqaa Reading Circle, but do you know what 
its plans are ? Do you never feel the need of read- 
ing good books systematically ? Should you not 
like to take up a definite course and pursae it regu 
larly daring the coming winter ? A solitary reader 
writes: “ The course lifts me out of my old life.’’ 
A little perseverance for an hour each day will 
accomplish much. American History, Govern 
ment and Literature, the chief subjects for 1891- 
92, certainly appeal to all patriotic men and 
women. Atleast, write for full details of the plan 
to the Office of the C. L. 8. C., Drawer 194, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 5-7: Vermont State Assoc.; Montpelier. 

Nov. 6: N. E. Assoc. of School Supts.: 1: ston. 

Nov. 7: Conn. Valley Art and Iudust ial Teach 
ers’ Association Springfield, Mass. 

Nov. 13: Eastern Connecticat Aesoc.; Putnam. 

Nov 13-14: New Hampshire State Aesociation, 
Concord. 

Nov. 16-20: Lebanon Co. (Pa.) Teachers’ Lnsti- 
tute; Lebanon. 

Nov. 27-28: Massachucetts State Aesce; Bostor. 

Dec : Teachers’ Aid Faod Bazaar; Philadelphia. 

Dee. 1, 2, 3: N. ¥. Aasoe. School Comrs. and 
Sopts.; Cobleskill. 

Dee. 8-10: Worcester Co. (Mass. ) Teachers’ Aeso- 
ciation; Fitchburg 

Dee 8-10 Pablic School Officers of Tennessee ; 
Nashville. 

Dee, 29-31: Lowa State Association; Des Mcines. 

Dee. 29-31: Illinois State Aesociation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Program of the Bedford County Teachers’ 
Institnte, will be held in Bedford, Nov. 9-13. 


Instructors: E D. Warfield, LL D., Pres. Lafay 
ette College, Kaston, Pa; G. M. D. Eckels, A.M, 
Prin. Shippensburg State Normal School; E. 8 
Loomis, A.M , Ph D., Cleveland. Ohio; C J Swift, 
Supt. of Eik Couuty, Pa.; E E McCurdy, MS, 
Prin. Everett Sechvols, Bedford County, Pa; J. J 
H. Hamilton, A.M, Prin Bedford Schools. 

Prof. Wm B. tal!, Musical Director and Vocalist, 
Lancaster, Pa; Miss. 8. Kila Hench, Pianist, 
Pleasantville, Pa. 

TEACHERS’ Work. 

Topical Talks— ‘School Government,” J. A. 
Wright. *‘‘ Education, Its Aim,” Sadie E. Michaels, 
* What We Owe to Our Profession,’’ Geo. E. Shaw. 
* Value of Local Institute,’ J. H. Cessna. “ Vocal 
Music. Its Importance in the School Room,” H. H. 
Brumbavgh. *‘ Text Book, Its Use,” ©. E. Presho. 
*‘ English Grammar, Historical Methods,” Dr. W. 
H. Schuyler. 

Papers—Miss Margaret McCleary, Miss Clara E. 
Petery, Miss Blauche Ascham, Miss Mary E. 
Hughes. Miss E.A Apple. 

For Teachers’ Session—‘* What are Teachers’ 
Duties in and out of the Schoolroom?” E. F. 
Redinger. ‘* How Interest Pupils in Their Work?” 
G. 8. Smith “Is the Teacher Responsible for 
Irreguiar Attendance?” J. W. Gephart. “ Does 
Teaching Pay?” Grant Miller. ‘‘What Is the 
Relation of Scholarshio to Teaching Ability?’ D C. 
Stunkard. ‘The Moral Qualifications of the 
Teacher?” D.C. Reber ‘ Tact in Teaching,” Geo. 
W. Melinay. “ What should Teachers Read?” D 
M. Wonders. ‘* What should Constitute the Work 
of a County Normal Sechool?”’ J. A. Luman. ‘* What 
are the Evidences of a Teacher’s Success?” C. C 
Ellis. ‘* Local Institutes, How Shall We Mak 
Them More Interesting to the Public?” F. B. 
Hetrick. ‘‘Teachers’ Reading Union,” A. B. B. 
VanOrmer. 

Directors’ Convention — The School Directors of 
the County meet Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
The time at this session will be given exclusively to 
directors. 

The convention will be called again on Thursday 
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OHIO, 


The fall meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Elyria, on Satarday, 
Oct. 31st, with W. V. Rood as president. The 
program included papers by Supt. RH. Kinnison, 
Wellington ; Miss Lettie Bennett, Oberlin; Prof. 
W. D. Shipman, Akron; Supervisor E. F. Moul- 
ton, Cleveland. 





WISCONSIN, 
The high school principals of the southeastera 
portion of the state are planning to hold a confar- 
ence at Janesville this month. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


An institute was held for three days, commenc- 
ing on Ost. 14, at Essex Jauction. Another insti- 
tute, likewise under the supervision of the state 
superintendent, was held for two days at Bethel, 
commencing Oct. 22. There was a large attend- 
ance of teachers at both meetings, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

The eighth meeting of the Town and District 
Superintendents’ Association will be held at the 
State House, Friday, Nov. 6. Program: “* A 
Superintendent’s Work in Directing the Visits of 
His Teachers to Other Schools,’’ by Supt. E. P. 











morning at 10 o’clock, and will be continued as a 


Barker, Pepperell District. ‘‘ Examinatione,’’ by 





‘* Directors’ and Citizens’ Meeting.” Prof. Eckels 
and Supt. swift will each deliver an address at this 
session 

On Thursday afternoon the directors will meet 
with the Institute in joint session. Addresses upon 
appropriate subjects will be given by C. P. Caihoun, 
W A. Alexander aud 8. K. Sanderson, Esqs., of the 
Bedford, Everett and Saxton ®chool Boards, re 
spectively. Also s:ecial instruction by Profs. 
Loomis, Swift and Hamilton. 

Topics for Discussion—‘* Duties of Directors in the 
Schoolroom,” A. L. Hench. * How to Secure Good 
Blackboards,” *' District Supervision and a Graded 
Course of Study for all Schools,” ‘What Apparatus 
Do Our Schools Need?” “To What Extent Should 
‘Home Talent’ be Recognized in the Letting of 
Schools,” S. K. Sanderson. *‘The Benefit of the 
County Institute to the Schools,” “ What Should 
Determine a Teacher’s Salary. Grade of Scholar- 
ship, Grade or Size of School, Or Experience and 
Success in Teachivg?” ‘* What are the Evidences 
of Educational Progress ina District?” *‘ Frea Text 
Books,” W. A. Alexander. “The Minimum Salary 
for Teachers,’”’ David Shafer. 

EVENING EXERCISES 

Monday—“ Sunshine, or the Secret of a Happy 
Life,’ Dr. A. A. Willits. Twesday—“ Backbone,” 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. Wednesday —‘‘ From Paris 
to Pompeii,” Prof. A. M. Hammers, Thursday— 
Ariel-Thomas Concert Company. 


TENNESSEE, 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Public School 
Officers’ Association of Tennessee will ba held in 
the State Capitol, at Nashville, December 8-10, 

PROGRAM. 

Officers for 1891: President, Hon. Frank M. Smith, 
Knoxville; Vice President, Hon W R. Garrett, 
Nashville; Secretary and Treasurer, Prof. Frank 
Goodman, Nashville 

Executive Committee: H. D. Huffaker, Chairman 
Chattanooga; W. H. Pasne. Nashville; Miss Mollie 
Pierce, Dyersburg; E. M. Wright, Greeneville; F. 
T. Watts, Garber’s Mills. 

Tuesday Morning — Address of Welcome, His 
Excellency. John P. Buchanan, Gov. of Tennessee. 
Response. Supt M. R. M. Burke. President’s 
Address, Hon Frank M. Smith. 

Afternoon—Adjournment at 2.30 for Committee 
Meetings. 

Wednesday Morning—Report of Committee on 
Cours¢ of Study in Primary and Secondary Schools. 
Report of Committee on Examinations and Promo- 
tions. Report of Committee on County Educational 
Conventions, Expositions and Associations 

Afternoon—Report of Committee on Free Text 
Books. ‘“* The Peabody Normal Coilege,”’ Chancellor 
W.H. Payne Nashville. Report of Committee on 
School Journals aod School Literature. “ Teache's 
Department in the University of Tennessee.” Hon 
Frank M. Smith, Knoxville. ‘ Tennessee School for 
the Klind.” Supt S A Link, Nasbville. e 

Thursday —* The School System of Tennessee, 
Hon. W. R. Garrett, State Superintendent. Report 
of the Committee on Amendments to the School 
Laws. “The University of Tennessee,’’ Pres. Chas. 
W. Dabney, Jr., Knoxville. 
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Supt. H. R. Roth, Marlborough. The officers 
President—Jastus Dartt of Gardiner. Vice-Pres- 
ident—R. J. Condon of Everett. Secretary and 
Treasurer—S. A. Melcher of Northbridge. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Nine new paintings have been added to the loan 
exhibition at the Slater Memorial Hall, Free 
Academy. 

After several months of disagreement on the 
part of the Bridgeport School Board, during which 
time the pupils have been without a textbook, the 
Franklin and Harper series have been adopted. 
David H. Reed has recently been elected a mem- 
ber of the board. 

The normal class at the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy numbers twenty-three. 

Program of meeting to be held at Mystic, Nov. 
9: ** Reading,’’ by Hon. C. D. Hine, New Britain ; 
‘‘Grammar,’”’? by Chas. B. Jennings, New Lon- 
don; ‘*Geography,’’ by Supt. N. L. Bishop, 
Norwich. Evening address, ‘‘What is a Good 
School ?”’ by C. D. Hine. ‘‘ Common Sense in 
Edaeation,” by A. B, Morrill of Willimantic. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Norwich on Nov. 16. Mr. F. A. Curtis of Norwich 
Town is president of the Association. 

An institute will be held at Mystic Nov. 6 
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only positive cure now known to the medical fra 
ternity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
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blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
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Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “ Celor and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; * Science Lessons,”’ Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
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One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts _KINDER 
GARTEN PuB. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
Scribner’s Magazine for November has ‘‘ Even- 
ing Shadows’’ for its frontispiece. There are 
several notable illustrated articles on countries little 
known to American readers. The first includes 
several papers by Carl Lumholz (the author of 
‘‘Among Cannibals’’) on his explorations in the 


Sierra Madre, with illustrations by Herbert Den- 
man, E. E. Thompson, W. L. Metealf, C. Brough- 
ton, J. Reich, and E W. Deming. Another is 
‘* The Proposed Travs-Ssaharian Railway.’’ By 
Napoléon Ney. I lustrations by J. H. Twacht- 
man, V. Gribayedoff, and W. C. Fitler. M. Ney 
was a member of the Government commission, and 
is fully qualified to write on the subject. Alfred 
Deakin, one of the most inflaential political lead- 
ers in Australia writes on the federation of that 
country. Another illustrated article is ‘*‘ Tha 
United States Naval Apprentice System,’’ by 
Lient. A. B. Wyckcff, U. S. N., who describes 
the present eystem. John H. Gonld treats of 
‘* The Ocean Steamship as a Freight Carrier”’ ; 
the illustrations are by Bacher, 
Barns, C. Broughton, and V. Pérard; engravings 
by Asdrew. Other articles and poems are “A 
Reeognition,’? by Octave Thanet; ‘* Dolorosa,’’ 
by William Vaughn Moody, and ‘* In November,’’ 
by Dauvean Campbell Scott, George Hitchecck 
gives an artist’s view of Holland in his paper on 
tne ‘ Figures and Costumes’’ of that country,where 
he has lived solong. ‘' Mr. Lowell asa Teacher,’’ 
isa brief, sympathetic paper, which pictures him 
in the light of a professor of literature at Harvard 
College, and shows him as he appeared before the 
undergraduates. The Point of View discusses 
** Mr. Lowell in the Anti-slavery Days,’’ ‘ The 





J-| Bob,’ by Anna Eichburg King. 





Safety of Buildings,’’ “ Vapor that Vanisheth,’’ 


and “ Unimproved Chances of Self-assertion.”’ 
ge $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cente. New 
ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The St, Nicholas for November, which begins 
its nineteenth volume, has the first installment of 
Brander Matthews’ new zerial “ Tom Paulding,” 
as its opening number. This is Mr. Matthews 


first venture in writing long stories for the young. 
Among the most amusing things is ‘‘ The Barber 
of Sari-Ann,’’ by Jack Bennett, which is a clever 
poem with exceedingly funny illustrations. An- 
other clever bit is ‘* Launcelot’s Tower,’’ by Mar- 
jorie Rchardson. ‘‘ The Dickey Boy’’. is a pa- 
thetic story by Mary E. Wiikins, the brilliant 
new Massachusetts writer. C. H. Palmer tells of 
an historical naval battle in “‘ The Sea Fight off 
the Azores.”’ ‘‘To the Summit of Pike’s Peak by 
Rail ’’ is a fine descriptive article by Lucy A. Fer- 
guson, ekillfully illustrated with pen-and-ink 
sketches. Lieutenant Schwatka of arctic fame 
describes a sledge joarney over the ice flues. Sand- 
ham illustrates it. ‘‘ Rassian Children in the 
Ural Mountaine,’”’ is by David Kerr; ‘‘ Jericho 
* The New 
Story of the Apple Pie,”’ illustrated and engrossed 
by W. H. Drake, and a large number of bits of 
verse, pictures, and helpfal notions of all kinds 
fill op the remaining pages of this brightest of 
bright javenile magazines. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 
comes dressed in an artistic Thankegiving cover. 
Everything about this issue is of the beat. Mrs. 
Beecher gives a eecond reminiscence paper of her 


serial on Mr. Beecher; Delmonico, the great 
caterer, tella how to set a table and arrange a din- 
ner; Russell Page describes ‘‘The Boy That is 


coln’s administration. James M. Scovel writue 
his Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln,’ 
with whom he was intimately associated, especially 
in the controversies leading up to his second nomi- 
nation. The six stories of the number are all brief 
and bright, of very various types. 


— The North American Review for Novernber 
introduces some eminent new contributors. One 
being the Chief Rabbi of the United Heb-ew Con- 


gregations of the British empire, Dr. Hermann 
Adler, another a former premier of Italy, Signor 
Crispi, and the third the well-known Russian 
whose full name is Sergius Michael Dragomanoff 
Stepniak. ‘* Rassian Barbarities and their Apolo- 
gist’ is the title of Dr. Adler’s article. Prof, 
Goldwin Smith is the Apologist to whom he refers. 
‘“‘Ttaly and the Pope’’ is by ex-Prime Minister 
Crispi. ‘“ What Americans can do for Russia,” is 
by Stepniak. ‘* How to Improve Manicipal Gov- 
ernment,’’—a symposium to which four experts 
contribate. They are ex-Mayor Hart of Boston, 
Mayor Davidson of Baltimore, Mayor Bishop of 
Baffalo, and Mayor Noonan of St. Lonie. In gen- 
eral they agree that the best model for a city gov- 
ernment is the government of the United States, 
with its divisions into executive, legislativa, and 
jadicial departmente. Hon. Robert P. Porter, 
Superintendent of the Census, contributes an iv- 
teresting and valuable article on “ Our Public 
and Private Debts.’’ Hon. Chas. Stewart Smith, 
President of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, presents an article on ‘‘ Oar Business Pros- 
pects.’ ‘‘The Lack of Good Servants’’ is a 
thoroughly practical and common-sense article by 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. Senator Voorhees of 
Indiana makes a forcible ‘‘ Plea for Free Silver.”’ 
Notes and Comments are made up of four articles, 
each of which will repay perusal. They relate to 


Wanted ”’ in bnsiness today; Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox tells of ‘' Mistakes we Make With Men”; Dr. 
Talmage and Maria Parloa writes on Thankegiv- 
ing. Max O’Rell’s wife is sketched in the series 
“Uaknown Wives of Well-known Men,” and 
Rachel Sherman in ‘‘ Clever Daughters of Clever 
Men.’ A higher standard has never been reached 
in any previous number of this valuable magazine. 
Philadelphia: Cartis Pab. Co. 


— The November Overland, as a friendly recog- 
nition of the presence of the American Library 
Assciation in San Francisco, ia a library number. 


The leading article is a fall account of the “ Libra- 
ries and Librarians of California,’ by Mr. F. H. 
Clark. It is illustrated with excellent portraits of 
the principal librarians, and with cuts of the im- 
portant library buildings and interiors of the state. 
Jobn Vance Cheney, librarian of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, has a poem, ‘‘ Oar Poppy,” 
illustrated with charming drawings by Elizabeth 
Curtis; F. B. Perkins, former librarian of the 
same library, and well-known among librarians 
throughout the country, has an article on ‘* Calvin 
asa Raler” ; and Edwin H. Woodroff of the library 
of the Stamford University, a clear, and sensible 
one on practical edacation. Other notable articles 
are: ‘California Horse Farms,’’ illustrated with 
most interesting portraits of Sufiol, Salvator, and 
over half a dczon more of the famous Californian 
horses. ‘‘Gwin and Seward—A Secret Chapter 
on Ante-Bellum History,’’ a very important his- 
torical paper, is published by the late Senator’s 
son-in law, Even J. Coleman, who sdds a chapter 
concerning the relations of Seward and Gwin. 
It is Senator Gwin’s account, written for publica- 
tion, but suppressed on second thoughts, of the 
secret peace negotiations between himself, Seward, 
and the Southern leaders, at the beginning of Lin- 














Some Recent Publications. 





Titie 
On the Border with Crook 
The Divorce of Katherine of Aragon 
History of the Jewish People - 
Parties and Patronage 
Celtic Fairy Tales 
The Alhambra - 
Marjorie and Her Pa 
Duty . 
tir William Johnson 
Life of General Houston 
The Shield of Love ° 
Wanderings in South America 
Masks, Heads and Faces 
Huckieberries from New Engla 
Snow Bound - e } * 
English Dictionary of Historical Principles 
Sehliemann’s Excavations . 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Mas 
Lost in Samoa - - 
The Children of Wilton Chase 
Spanish Lustitutious of the Southwest 
Atlantis Arisen 
Favorite Water-Colors - 
Cookery with a Chafing Dish 


nd Hills - 


sachusetts 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





IN reply to a correspondent we can only say in 
the language of the author of it that Wherewithal, 
which has been aptly called an ‘‘ enlightener of the 
world,’’ will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
ita price, $1.00. The author further says that 
“when it has been tested on your own or your 
children’s examination papers, your general read- 
ing, your practical, professional, or every day life, 
ou will goand its pra ices to your many friends and 
acquaintances, so that if they have not become 
possessed of a Wierewithal an exhilarating, bene- 
ficial, intellectual wonder, and educational sur- 
prise awaits them in the book world.’’ If this es- 


timate of the value of the work is correct the 
importance of Wherewtihal being in the hands of 
every man, woman, adult and child out of school, 
and every superintendent, teacher, scholar, and 
pupil in all the schools, in this country, is incaleu- 
lable and in the hands of its possessor, is to com- 
pel or exact the compliment that is here quoted, 
from one of the many received: ‘“ Your book isa 
great thing and ought to meet with great success.’’ 
See advertisement of Wherewithal in this issue of 
the JOURNAL, 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 eaemety Parstened Rooms at $1.00 and u: 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
M. dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





AGAIN we will assure our readers that no busi- 
ness man or woman can afford to be without ‘‘A 
Maltiple Copying Device,’ and ‘‘The Express 
— advertised in another column, is the 
est. 





— The legend ‘' 048” is well known to most 
writers in thiscountry. I+ isthe number of Ester- 
brook’s most popular pen, the Falcon. 





CHOOL OFFICERS 
L- CAN SECURE THE 
* Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


THROUGH THE 








NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. ST., BOSTON. 


EnysCrearnBaor Fy 


TH 


F Cure FOR 
CATARRY 





Author. Publisher. Prees 
Bourke C has. Scribner’s Sons, N Y $3 ¢ 
Froude ty ts oe Ty 2 bo 
Schurer nod * - 0 8 00 
Tyler G. P. Putnam’s Sous, N Y 1 00 
Jacobs 6 ” ” 179 
Irving pad ~ id 6 00 
Fletcher Century Co, New York 1 00 
Seelve Ginn & Co, Boston 
Griffis Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 15 
Bruce oo) Lad “ “ 75 
Farjeon Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 60 
Waterton T. Nelson & Sons, London 
Emerson Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 4 00 
Cooke sd dd ” wd 1 26 
Whittier ™ sid id 7 i 50 
Murray Macmillan & Co, New York 3 25 
Schuchardt oi a - 4 0 
Dunbar J.G@.Cupples Boston 
Eliis Cassell Pub. Co, New York 1 25) 
Meade ™ = ° nas 1 50 
Blackmar Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 2 10 
Victor J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 2 50 
ay Fred A. Stokes Co, N Y 7 50 
Murray is - ie 50 


| 
i] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— Nine tailors, it is said, will make a mar. 
Whoever started this sentence ought to have fin- 
ished—they will make a man a pauper.—Teras 
Siftings. 

— Most people ask advice in order to secure 
—_ confirmation of their own decisions. — Dallas 

ews. ‘ 





— My catarrh was very bad. For thirty years 

have been troubled with it—have tried a num- 
ber of remedies without relief. A droggist advised 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I have used only one bottle 
and I can say J feel like a new man. I make this 
volantary statement that others may know of the 
— W. Mathewson, (Lawyer), Pawtucket, 
7 . 

—I have always had more or less admiration 
for the happy-go-luck fellow who ‘' takes things 
as he finds them’’; but this does not interfere 
with my keeping my eyes on my umbrella when 
such a person is about. 


— What is a monopoly ? A corporation in which 
other fellows hold all the stock. — Texas Siftings. 


—_— 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SoorHtne Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The man who owns a railroad never gets half 


as much out of it as the one who travels on a free 
paes.— Ram’s Horn. 


— ‘*The shoemaker who breathed his last’’ 
should not be pointed to as a man of phenomenal 
lung power.— Washington Star. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a oo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

tree of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and using. nt sow wy by addressing, with 


stamp, Damin is paper, OYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. y. cow 





SOLD inHER® 









THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. Price C0 cts. 


BRADLEY'S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 


And Practice Blanks. 


The set of Business Forms is made up in this way :-— 
Receipt for Money on Account; Receipt for Money in Full 
of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note ; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of. De- 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon 
Bond; Business Letter. 

These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect to 
the blanks used by first-clasa business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 
checks, drafts, etc., that have actually passed tbrough the bank and been returned to the makers. Price 
in envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents. 

The Practice Blanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Receipts, 
Notes, Checks, and Drafts, in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, They are printed from 
the same plates asjthe Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the in- 
dorsements which are required. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . 


OUR GREAT MAGAZINE OFFERS, 


Open to both New Subscribers and Renewals. 


$2.50 | Journal o 











» 0 Springfield, Mass. 


























Journal of Education, f Education, $2.50 








AND AND 
Review of Reviews, - - 2.00 Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
-——— Magazine, - - - - - . 
BOTH FOR $3.85. $4.50 — 
BOTH FOR $3.25. $4.50 
The Review of Reviews gives in condensed An illustrated Monthly Magazine. The only 
form the progress of the world in politics, social publication of its kind in the world. Popular 


izing the subjects of geographical matter, and 
giving a complete record of the world’s progress 
and development every month. It is just the 
thing that every Teacher needs to keep in touch 
with the advancing and changeful times. 


STANDARD MAGAZINES. 


Journal of Education 


reforms, the arts and sciences, giving to its 
readers information concerning the leading 
events of the day, and following with intelligent 
interest the movement of contemporary his- 
tory. 





Journal of Education, $2.50 


AND 


Quarterly Registry of Cur- 





rent History, - - - - 1.00) 
AND 
BOTH FOR $2.75. $3.50 Harper’s Magazine, both for $5.25 
The Quarterly Register of Current History fills | Century, Te ee ™ 5.75 
a place occupied by,no other publication. It | 
is strictly unbiased by any political, social, or re- Scribner’s, Ag ” 4.65 
ligious partisan feeling. It covers all countries 
and every department of news. It contains bio- | Atlantic Monthly, ™ 5.45 
graphical eketches and portraits of important 
personages. It is “ Current History.” Popular Science Monthly, 6.25 











Cash must accompany all orders. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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3 Somerset St-, 
Boston. 


Register with the Mew England Bureau of Education 
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‘« Possibilities of Washington Society,”’ “The 


Homan Ameeboid,’”’ ** No Starvation in Russia,”’ 
and “ The Coming Glacial Age.’’ Price, $5 00 a 
a year; single copy, 50 cte. New York: 3 East 
14th Street. 


— The November Wide Awake opens with a 
fine ballad called ‘‘ Nolan.’’ It is the tragic story 
of the bearer of Raglan’s dispatch which Lord 


Lucan of the Light Brigage misunderstood, when 
he ordered the famous ‘‘charge.’’ Another fea- 
ture is the richly illustrated article by Mrs. Rich- 
ard Manning of Salem, upon “ The Boyhood of 
Hawthorne’’; the first portrait ever painted of 
Hawthorne is reproduced for this article. Still) 
another feature is the closing chapters of the fa- 
mons Peppers serial. ‘* Marietta’s Good Times,’’ 
und ‘* Miss Matilda Archambeau Van Dorn,’’ also 
are ended. Margaret Spencer has a capital 
Hallowe’en storv. ‘‘ Gladys Mcl.ean’s Hallowe’en 
Party’’?; Mre. Kate Upson Clark has a Thank>- 
eiving tale, ‘* Mistress Esteem E'liot’s Molasses 
Cake;’’ and Emilie Pouleson a poem for the occa- 
sion, *‘Mima’s Thankegiving.’’ Another good 
story is by a Southern writer, Hlizabeth Bellamy, 
and entitled ‘*A Lessor for Life.’’ ‘‘ Old Adams, 
the Bear Tamer”’ is a bit of western biography by 
Charles H. Shinn. William Z. Gladwin has a 
good story of a plocky boy, called ‘‘ Johnny 
O'Dowd's Chance.’ ‘* Men and Things’’ is rich 
in anecdote, and many readable poems and articles 
are contribuied. $2.40 a year. D. Lothrop Co., 


Soston. 


— The Homiletic Review for November is more 
than ordinarily attractive. Its Review Section con- 
taios articles from the pens of four of our best 


known writers for religious pericdicals. Profes- 
sor Wilkinson gives the first of two brilliant 
papers on the eminent French preacher Bersier. 
Bishop Vineent contributes a practical article on 
‘' The Ministry and Popular Education.’’ Profes- 
sor Murray of Princeton writes upon the relative 
advantages aud disadvantages of serial preaching. 
President Andrews of Brown University, telle 
‘How Economic Studies Help the Ministry.’’ 
‘‘Some Thoughts. on Liturgies’’ are given by 
Pref. F. V. N. Paiater of Salem, Va. In the 
sermonic section the various denominations are 
represented by some of their ablest preachers. 
The exegetical and miscellaneous sections have 
able contributors. New York: Fank & Wagnalls. 


— The Quiver for November contains a good 
variety of illustrated articles suitable for Sunday 
aod general reading. The illustrations of the 


number are even better than usual, and the ‘‘ Short 
Arrows’’ are particularly poiated. The Quiver 
grows in favor with increasing years. New York: 
Cassell Pablishing Company. 15 cente a copy; 
$1.50 @ year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Magazine of Art, for November; terms, $3 50 
a year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The Chautauquan, for November; terms, $2.00 a 
vear. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

Wide Awake. for November; terms, $2 40 a year, 
sostun: D. Lothrop Co. 

St. Nicholas, for November; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for November; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: Funk & Wagnails. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for November; 
terms, $5 00a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Chaperone, for October; terms, $3 00 a year. 
St. Louis: 217 Commercial ~“q~y 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, for November; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

The Housewife, for November; terms, 50 cents a 
year. New York: The Housewife Pub. Co. 

The Forum. for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub Co. 

The Overland Monthly, for November; terms, 
$4 00a year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Co. 

[The Pansy, for November; terms, $100 a year. 
boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Eclectic, for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 





to save money buying 
bunting flags / Write G. 
W. Simmons & Co., Oak 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


YHNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 


Prinetpal Sherwin School, Boston. 





Series I. . . . Price, 15 cts. 





These cards containing graded exercises have 
een prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card,-and the 
various movements have been thoroughly tested 
n both primary and grammar grades. They have 
een especially adapted to the limited space avail- 
able between and around the desks of our school- 
rooms, 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
ike them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 

Address all orders: 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, MASS. 


Publishers, 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Oo, Jenkins, 5 oe er & Co. M. D. Berlitz & 
now Mn i achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
the Porelga and ante and kmerican, Books in 
ent Lan at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application “ 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

"OR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

MON ONCLE ET MON CURE }y JE.N DELIA 
BaEtTTe. 12mo, vaper, 60 cts. 





A Tert book which has been greatly needed. 

THE FRENCH VEKB. By Prof. SCHBLE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth. $1 25. Athoroughly practical work based 
upon @ new, Clear, apd easy method for the study 
of the Frevch Verb. Specimen pages free. 

Any French or .- R. JENKINS, 

English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 

published. 851 & 853 6TH Ay., NEWYORK. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


Geographical News «- Year for 1891-92. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


.SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, MUSKEGON, MICH. 





This pamphlet is contained in the 1891 and ’g2 edition of Fisher’s “ Essentials 
of Geography,” it being the new matter that has been added to this year’s edition. 
It contains all the important geographical news of the year ending August. ’gr. 


Geographical News of the Year for 1891 and 1892. 


Paper ; price, 20 cents. Both Editions to one address, 30 cents. 


Addres 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Geachers’ Agencies. 





An Invaluable Help for Students of French. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 
els. Com-dies, ete , which have been carefully selected 
and expurgated for the use of schools and for choice 
home reading. Comedies can easily be played by ama- 
teurs. Some especially arranged for young ladies’schools, 
| Series of 12 numbers, $2.00; per No., 25 cts. 
For examiuation half price, with privilege of retarving 
by paying postage. Send also for free sample copy of Le 
Francais, French Monthly Magazine. 

’ BERLITZ & CO, Pub’s, Madison Square, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. OW vone 





NEW YORE, 

Andersen’s Histories and Hiat’l e 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and ‘ene. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
+ ene fog Spr] —— 

ee ellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellogy’s Bhetoric, and Kdsowacure: 
Bautchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westinke’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

BRaub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s EKaglish Grammars. 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outhme Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard« Science. 








accused the proprietor of the School Bulletin Agency of “inate crookedness,’’ in 
JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., the Schoo! Journal of april 2, 1887. Suit was trons t for libel, and a verdict of 
8350 and costs has juet been rendered against him, Those who are interested iu the details of the trial should 
send for the School Bulletin of N ‘vember, 1891, with an editoriai on * A Professor of Pedagogy ina Pickle.” We 
don’t m an to be quarielsome, but we f: lt obliged to take up this accusation becau-e straight for wardness is the 
corner-stone of the Agency busines*. If the work is not done honorably, on broad and generous principles, with 
an eye only remotely to fees and commissions, but F teachera, then it should not be done at all. 
immediateiy tothe best interests of schools and OUND IT For instance, on Oct. LL the superiutendent of 
schools at Salamanca, N. Y., died suddenly. Tohim 1d his wife, who was principal of the high school, had been 
paid a joint salary of $2200 It was at once agreed vetween thia lady and the schoo!-board that this joint salary 
should be paid to her for the rest of the year, but that she shouid engage through this Agency a man to take her 
husband's work in the school. She telegravhed the circumstances and raid she would he here ¥ ednesday 
evering. We telegraphed to three or four candidates, and the best one said be wanted the place and would leave 
us to fix the salary. When she came, she said +he would leave it to us to fix the salary. This was 
done that night, he was telegraphed to in the morning, began school Oct. 8, and is doing well. EXPENSIVE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
<stablished in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 











ANTED e Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500 Prof of Geology, $1500 Two 
e Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500. Prof of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 
Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800. $1000. $1500. Prof of English 
aud History, $1500. Prof. of Physics and Chemistry (Kpiscepalian). $650. Three Lady High School Assist- 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers. $360 to $550. Address C. J ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHUVOL AND CULLEGE BUREAU, ELMnursT, IL. 








In every department of school work will find that we have the best 


= — setecinitilacas 
Progressive Teachers atong ea facilities for introducing them toschoo!l officers. If you are re 
ce 





vinga smalier salary than othera doing the same kind of work, and 
cau make clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doing rucceasful work, we can be of 
serviceto you. We must adda large number of names of available candidates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 


the demand upon us for fall vacancies. We are e:pecially anxious to find some good grade teachers who have had 
Normal training. Calla tor such teac”ers for Fall vacancies have already begun to come in 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGE & ScoTT, M'q rs, 110 TREMONT ST., BosTON. 








RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CU., 3 East 14TH Srt., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROwN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


“A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a EMPIR , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth; 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete paovnne adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of. with its pasngongne of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


He PHIC COPY BOOKS, 











* AMERICAN WOODS,” 
A book on Woods, containing actual 
and authentic specimens. Seud 
for circulars, mentioning this journal. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowviille, N. Y, 











E ducational /nstitutions. 





COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E.R. RUGGLES. _ Be 8 Seat 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT OU. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,'6 Clinton Place,)10@ Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Bis 190% So.Spring St.,\48 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn. | LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of: all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Registration ree. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop's.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


(jooD TEACHERS 00D PLACES ny 








rok GOOD PLACES, rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
E Fauager,’| Lastern Teachers’ Agency, °° "sein? §* 


Manager. 








Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education s somerms'sosin, nas. 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Forms and circulars sent free... Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, — C. B. RUGGLES & CO. ee. 


and those wishiog a change at 2 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
L¥i for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further iculars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAUHUSETTS STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
— For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 


For particulars, address 








E. H. Russmxu, Principal. 


KR NORMAL SCHOOL 
eo PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins age 
d Catalogues ress 

For Information an 6 G. hounDs, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Grats NORMAL 80 ’ _ . Mass. 

address 
For cireulars rss KLLEN Hype, Prinetpal._ 

TA : NORMAL SO0HOOL, BRIDGEWATEB, MAS8s. 
Stare both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
SS Mor Tine only. Por catal es, address the 
Principal, D. B. GAR, Ph.D. 
= MAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

min For both ‘sexes. 


dress 
For Catalogues ae G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 




















Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


20 days No pay till cured. 
OPIUM 2) sresudeen cess 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT'N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, NV. Y. City. 


eachers’ Agen 


| CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
9 
Teachers’ AGENCY | ois sca eee protessore, and 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
mends good schools to parents. Call onor address j/and renting of school property. 
MBS M.J.YOUNGFULTON, =| Bast references MIE" MIRIAM COVRIERE, 
Amertoan 8 . . 


ENUVE (corner of Twentieth St. 
28 Union Square, New York. 150 FirTH AV (Cornet Oe ORE CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 


— cence p 
merican School Bureau. 
A the United States. Write and learn about the won- 











Equipped to serve school officers promptly i 
and Piiciently. Knows the whereabouts of derful success of ot eT VE PLAN 
the peg Be Ey oor ven 5 us @ rae os of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, preg 
iT ves d applica 
een ot supply, and leaves no motive for repre- , ol a ee and app 
itable. Form for stamp. . , é 
senate mr. Y. "HUYSSOON, A.M., 4 NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York, tf 147 THROOP St, CHICAG 0, ILL. 
: Established in 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. lghs 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR Serd stamp for b'anks to 














H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANCIRS. 44 Fast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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‘CHRISTMAS: 


GHRISTMAS, SELEBTIONS 
he CHRIST of BETHLEHEM. Christmas Service 
By J. E. HALL. containing an In 


cents a single copy. 
structive Responsive Service interspersed with New and A 
ropriate Carols. Price, 5 cents a single copy. OT HER 
$ER VICES of the same Character and at the same price, are 
“Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh,’ “Christmas Joy Bells, 
**Good Will to Men,” “‘Noel, '* and ** Peace on Earth,’ 


A CHRISTMAS VISION <2: cia, SSI2OT% 
By ©.L. Burnham & G.F.Root. well-known writers is sure 
to meet with a cordial ’reception. 


804 EDUCATION. 








JOURNAL OF 


—— 





a 





‘A TEW LASSICAL EXTS 
ive" © LT 


Containing new Carols 
and a Responsive Service 
Carols. 16 pages. Price, 


-CAESAR’S CALLIC WAR 
Eight books by Witt1aM Ratngy Harper, Ph.D., President of Chicago University, 
and HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale. 12mo, cloth, 512 pp. $1.20. 
“I have examined Harper and Tolman’s Caesar with some care, and can say that in my 
judgment it is not only by far the best school edition of Caesar yet published, but is also one 
of the most admirable text-books in any study that I have ever seen. The painstaking of 
the editors and the wealth of material that have been introduced into the book are remark- 
able. A year’s course in teaching from this book will do as much good to an inexperienced 


teacher of the classics as it will do to the student who is taught.” 
CLARENCE B. ROOTE, 


Principal and Teacher of Latin, Center High School, Northampton, Mass. 
HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD 


For Beginners In Latin 
By ALBERT Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D.. Professor in Brown University. $1.20. 


“ It seems to embrace those features of form and treatment which have won popular 
approval in the last few years down to date, and I think will prove a very useful book for 
the classes contemplated in its careful preparation.” CectL F. P, BANCROFT, 

Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


LINDSAY’S SATIRES OF JUVENAL 
By Tuomas B, Lrnpsay, Ph.D., Professor in Boston University. Fully illustrated. 
$1.00. ; 

Prof. E. P. CRowELt, of Amherst College, says of this edition of Fuvenal: “ An ex- 
perience of many years in the teaching of this author enables me to appreciate the excellence 
of this edition in all respects. It seems to me to be admirably adapted to the uses of the 
class-room, and I shall be glad to recommend it to my pupils.” 


COY’S CREEK FOR BECINNERS 
A companion to the Hadley-Allen Greek Grammar ; an introduction to either Coy’s 
First Greek Reader or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Epwarp G. Coy, M.A,, 
Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy. $1.00. 


“It is an admirable work and, with the grammar, gives all that one needs before begin- 
ning to read the Anabasis of Xenophon or other standard secondary reading.”—Yourna/ of 
Education. 


Beautiful New 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Do you know how to think? TOWN- 
SEND’S WHEREWITHAL will 
teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is a 
scientific, logical, and simple educational plan of in 
caleculavle aid in couversation, composition, teach 
ing, sermonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to all business and pro 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
and educators everywhere, among whom are Chap 
cellor Vincent and the late Chief Justice Waite. 
Should bein the bands of every man, woman, and 
child. Cloth, 8vo; sent postpaid for $1.06. Write 
for circulars and further information. 

WHEREWITASAL CO., Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, 


All rights reserved of writing or using this method in 
ch ols without licensed right from us. Firat, right re- 
served co placea W herewitbai text book addition in the 
hands of every teacher and scholar only at_60c. net per 
eco. tract with all School Boards in the U. 8., and one 
Roller form tree of cost for every 100, 500,or 1000 copies 
of book. Other rights extra, going with license. 


This new by a hy a pret 
tiest and most entertaining they have produced thus far, 
Jrice, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER CANTATAS fo; 
the Christmas Season are ‘One Christmas Eve," **Santa Claus 
& Co.,"” **The New Santa Claus,"" “*Catching Kriss Kringle, 

“Judge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa Claus’ Mistake," and “ The 
Waifs’ Christmas.” Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY toscvccaingsand mus, 
By M. B. Brooks & G. F. Root. the principal events ct 
Christ's life on earth. Beautiful and instructive. 


Tiee, 20 Cents 

a single copy. : 
r 1" 4 A Cantata for Adults only (no child 
BETHLE e ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher 


By G. F. Root. ever rendered. Price, 50 cts a single copy. 
Send 20 cents for sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor’’ for Choirs, 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


& Sons Muaiec Co. The John Church Os,. 
Rot oss Ave., Chicago. | 13 E, 16th St., New York, 











For Singing Teachers and 
All Musical People. 


LEASON and LAFFERTY’S 


Graded Collection. 


Contains improved and simple methods for Learn- 
ing to Read Music at Sight. 

Giees, Part Songs, etc., by popular authors, fur- 
nishing music for ali occasions. 


Price, 60 cents, by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 79 E. 9th St., New York. 


WREATH or GEMS. 


The greatest School Song Book ever published. 
144 pages. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


SONGS AND GLEES. 


60 pages of new and sparkling Music; only 15 cents. 
Special discount for introduction to Schools, etc , etc. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SON, Harrisburg, Pa. 


UL A. eee, 
THE IMPKESSION OF THE WORK THAT RE- 
MAINS IS SOMETHING DELIGHTFOL, 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


LONGMANS’ 
Elementary Science Manuals. 


A Series of Works in General Science, suitable 
for use in Schools and Colleges. 


Full list and prices on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
0 doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
— on teaching, ase  ggemen and discipline, 

rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi 
ence as a teacher. 


Address 











Teachers of the Classics are invited to send for Sec. 13 [Ancient Language] of the 
American Book Company's Descriptive List, a twenty-four page pamphlet which fully de 
scribes a large number of Greck and Latin Grammars, Methods, Readers, and Texts. It 
will be sent free. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


NEW YORK American Book Company 


CINCINNATI 
Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART.|CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
By Josephine L, Abbott, Providence, R.I. $1 50 SONC, Book IV. A bigh school Song Bouk, 

OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. AG by Jubn W. Lutfts. Intro. price, 84 cents. 
. ©0-| HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Fdu 

raphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. cationa! Carpentry, for grammar schools. $1.50. 
ntro. price, 60 cents. | er SEND +OR PRICE LIST. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





a Agents Wanted ck 








— a AGENTS send for How T Madea 
' | House and Lot in One 
> year. Our copyrighted methods free to all 
desir ing a Home, or business chanre S75 

i} to S100 Monthly, Teachers and | adies find 
ey Dig pay for spare hours. TREASURY PUR 
fie CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 








THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE IS THE WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT OF 
AMERICAN LETTERS. 


IT ISA 
LIB- 
RARY 
IN 
ITSELF 
AND 
ONE I 
would 
LIK! 
TO 
SEE LN 
EVERY 
AMER- 
ICAN 
HOUS- 
EHOLD 
ILON 
JOHN 
BIGE- 
LOW, 
EX- 
United 
States 
MINIS4 
TER 
TO 
France 


I 
HAVE 
BEEN 
LOOK- 
ING 
OVER 
THE 
NOBLE 
VOL- 
UMES 
WITH 
Hearty 
SATIS- 
FAC- 
TION. 
THE 
GREAT 
WORK 
Is 
ADMI- 
RABLY 
DONE. 
JOHN 
GREEN 
LEAF 
WHIT- 
TIER. 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books. get our terms before or- 
dering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties 


“ SAMANTHA 4%82° BRETHREN ” 


THE 
is a hummer. Try us. 








A com4 
PLETE 
SET 
PRE- 
PAID 
FOR 
TEN 
DAYS’ 
EXAM 
INA- 
TION. 
IF NOT} 
SATIS- 
FAC- 
TORY, 
RE- 
TURN 
AT 
OUR 
expense 


HAND 
YOUR 
SUL- 
SCRIP- 
TION 
TOONE 
OFOUR 
SALES 
men, or 
mail it 


“ Tt Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


A Complete Graded Speller, but something more 
and better. It recognizes the truth of the educa- 
tional maxim, ** We learao by doing”? While it con 
tains an unusually large list of carefully selected | 
words, classified with respect to their meaning. it | 
provides also in great Lumber and variety carefully 
prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to 
write the words in different combinations, 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, 
and itis believed that the character of these exercise, 
containing as they do, a great amount of useful and 
entertatping information, willinsure this interest. Ip 
every lesson will be found something which compels 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also of the 
reasouing faculty. 


The Best Book ever Printed for Teaching Begin- 
ners to Read. 


THE BECINNER’S READER. 
PakTs I. AND IL, 
By T. T. COLLARD. 
Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 


Each part contains 96 pages, substantially bund in 
board covers, aud will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 
20 cents. 


COLLIER’S GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 


EDITED BY O. R. WILLIs, Ph.D. 


Presents in a series of pictures a connected view 
of the entire period from the beginning of history to 
the year 1890. An admirable reader for grammar 

176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. Special rates for | and high school use. 
introduction and exchange furnished on application. Cloth, 402 pp.; by mail, postpaid. $1 00. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. ‘THE LIVING WORLD: Whence 


Collected by JuskPH JACOBS President of the | 


1607. 


The 
Library of 
American 
Literature. 


BY 
K. C. STEDMAN 
AND 
E. M. 
HUTCHINSON. 


OUTFIT FREE. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 
Educational Institutions. 
MONT ACA DEMY, Saxton’s River, vt. 


VERM 

A first-clasa boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Acad» mic. Music. Art Prepares 
for any college. Gvympasinm, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and qirl. Addrerasa the Principal, 
GkO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


GENTS cn nyeone 


Sample free. Territory 


ChAT and vin $748 CASH Prizes 
s, Belt rush ind Medicines. 
y N.Y 


t 
\'w 


Dr. KRrideman, 





PRESS 
the set 
PRE- 
PAID 
to You. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


AGENTS WANTED. 





1890, 














Spoken and Mastered 


FRE NM Cc H Ten Weeks at your own home, 


Actually 
by 
ial's Meisterschaft Systcr 


English Fotk-Lore Society. Pictured by John D. 
Batten. 12mo0. New edition. $1.75 
This volume is addressed as well to the lovers and 
students of fulk lore as to the little people who waut 
**real stories” simply and graphically told. The 


editor says that these stories, if not in all cases act. | 


ually of English origin all belong to the nursery lit 


erature or folk tales of the Euglish people, and that | 
for fun and} 
The story of | 


they “indicate uususpected capacity 
humor among the unlettered classes.’ 
Tom Tt Tot 1s, he believes, ‘‘unequalied among 


it Game and Whither it is Drifting, 


By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology in Wes- 
| teyan University author of ‘' The Evolution of 
| To-Day.’’ A review of the speculations con- 
cerning the origin and significance of life; of 
the facts known in regard to ita develop- 
ment, and suggestions as to the direction io 
which the development is now tending. 12mo, 
illustrated. $1.50, 


Dr. Rosent) 
CERMAN?:" ‘ usand. } 


All 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 


subscribers, 


seating’ ee aes 1) : 
enthal who ecrrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 


regard to difficulties whieh r occur. Sainple copy, Part I, 


SPANISH 
si TALIAN 


25 cents. Liberal termsto Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 


1% SUMMEB STREET - BOSTO 
for 


NewYork College ihe Training of Teachers 














CHAS. 





L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 





67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Masa. 


folk-tales for its sense of humor and dramatic power.”’ 

Some few of the tales have been known only in the 
form of ballads. 

“Mr. Jacobs has shown scholarship and research io 
his wor’, and we can think of no new one that will afford 
80 much delight to young peopie.”— Phila. Bulletin. a : 
CELTIC FAIRY TALES, Collected by Jo.| AStudyin Biology. By HUBBARD WINSLOW 

SEPHa Jacobs. Uniform with the above. $1.75 MITCHELL, M.D. 12mo. Fally illus. $2 00 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, and all Dealers. 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a Critical surve of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, ‘89): 


“ If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 
teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superiority cannot ectnne us. Tt is in fact 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships | 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. | 





THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE: or 


| Causes of Change in Animal Forms, 





Just Published: 


PREPARING TO READ; 


or — 


The Beginning of School Life. 


By MARY A. SPEAR, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


THREE HUNDRED DRAWINGS 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 





WITH OVER 


Boards, 


Miss Spear has no su 
school life, and D. R. At 
up -t-- blackboard. 

good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of readin and in learning to read. 
Many a primary teacher who means well utterly fails because She does not dnderetand the nature or 
amount of preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with ease and with 4 
naturel expression. With this book in hand no teacher need fail in teaching reading with eminent suc- 
cess, Whatever book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home; f.liowing this with the preparation at school. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Price, 50 cents. 


perior in this country as a teacher of the art of teaching children bow to begin 
igsburg is a genius in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work oF 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








